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will help to make it! 


We're aiming for 95,000,000 
voters at the polls and here are 
the tools to help us attain it! 


These are the materials to back up 
your non-partisan, community-wide 
register and vote campaigns. Designed 
for you and available to you, at cost, 
they’re yours for the ordering. 


“BALLOT BATTALION— 

A Handbook For Americans”; 
An inspiring, easy to read, de- 
tailed plan for organizing a 
Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity or city. This is a useful 
tool for your register and vote 
committees Price Ss: 3 copies, 
60c; 10 copies, $1.50; 25 copies, 
$3.50; 100 copies, $13.00. Write 
for prices on larger quantities. 











All Prices quoted F.0.B. 
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24 SHEET OUTDOOR POSTERS 


Register Beautiful, eight-color outdoor posters are 


now available. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enlist the cooperation of your 
members who use outdoor posters regu- 
larly. Price of poster, as pictured, is $4.50 
each. Sponsor’s name can be imprinted at 
a cost of $4.00 for the first imprint and 
30ce for each additional poster imprinted. 
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WINDOW STREAMERS, 11 x 28 INCHES 
Attractive four-color window streamers are replicas 
of the large outdoor poster. Quantity prices: 50-99, 
lle each: 100-249, 10c each; 250-499, 8c each; 500- 
999, 7c each; 1,000-1,500, 6c each. Write for special 
price on larger quantities. 


CAR CARDS 

Same specifications as above but mounted on 7-ply 
white cardboard. Prices: 1-99, 20c each; 99-249, 17¢ 
each; 250-499, 15e each; 500-999, 14e each; 1,000 or 
more, 12c each. Can also be used as counter or 
window display cards. Easel backs, $2.00 additional 
per 100. 


ENVELOPE INSERTS, 314, x 6 INCHES 

Miniature, two-color replicas of the above. Use as 
inserts with statements, circulars, ete. Price: $4.00 
per thousand. 


Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, Illinois 






Register 
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Tass ISSUE contains something new in the way of convention 
coverage: a series of photographs showing how a typical Kiwanis 
couple enjoyed themselves in Seattle. We selected Blanche and J. 
Lovic Bullard from Kerrville, Texas as our subjects. For several days 
our photographer follewed them from breakfast to bedtime, recording 
many of the events which make Kiwanis conventions so pleasurable. 
There isn’t enough space to print all of these pictures, but the 
ones which were selected do give stay-at-homes a delegates’-eye 
view of the 37th International convention. J. Lovic Bullard and his 
wife are well qualified for the role of Mr. and Mrs. Kiwanis 
Conventioneer. He joined the Kiwanis Club of Kerrville in 1935, was 
club secretary in 1944 and is vice-president this year. Lovic 
is a dentist and also mayor of Kerrville. Like most Texans he is an 
ardent booster of the Lone Star State, though he readily admits 
that the mountains of the Pacific-Northwest are unsurpassed. (“It 
would take about ten of these Seattle shrimps to make one 
of the kind we have back home,” he declared while eating his first 
seafood cocktail in the 
convention city.) One 
of the Bullards’ most 
memorable moments is 
captured in the cover 
photograph, which 
shows Blanche and 
Lovie meeting Interna- 
tional President Claude 
Hellmann and his wife 
Alvina at the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and 
Ball. The pleasure was 
obviously mutual. 





sjona Fide Photo Service 


a PICTURE at the left shows what 
happened because Kiwanians in 
DeLand, Florida read The Kiwanis 
Magazine. In the February 1952 issue 
they noted an article describing how the 
Kiwanis Club of Hartford City, Indiana 
had arranged an all-night party for 
boys and girls after the high school 
prom. The DeLand Kiwanians decided 
to do the same thing in their com- 
munity. With the help of two Kiwanis- 
sponsored youth groups, the party was 
a great success. Several hundred young 





people participated and many members 
of the club sat up all night to oversee 
the merrymaking. “Never did the Kiwanis Club of DeLand receive so 
much publicity and community approval,” reports Past President 
Bob Lenox. “We are eager to do it again next year.” The DeLand 
club’s experience confirms our conviction that one of the magazine's 
most important jobs is providing ideas for new projects. This 

is why we prefer to publicize unusual activities rather than 

those which have been performed by hundreds of clubs. 


7 
Yo. MAY WONDER what happened to some of the regular features 
which appear every month in the last half of the magazine. 
The editors omitted them from this special issue to make room for 


more convention coverage. —C.W.K, 
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) For your building, specify 


| ZOURITE 


l : the MODERN aluminum 
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In alumilited finish—or green, 
brown, or black porcelain enamel. 


Decorative Zourite is made of heavy 
gauge aluminum. It can be applied 
to exterior or interior surfaces, hori- 
zontally or vertically, without mak- 
ing major structural alterations. 

It can be fitted to flat surfaces, 
corners, or curves. 

Here is the ideal facing material 
for retail, commercial, institutional, 
and industrial buildings. 
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Kawneer 
COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
DEPARTMENT KW-97 
1105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICHIGAN 
or 930 DWIGHT WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Net Profit*75% 


THE VERY FIRST DAY!" 


That's what R. E. Meade 
made selling the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire sarap gpg 


A tinguish neu kind of | tire ox 
‘ —_ Tiny ‘“‘Presto’’ does 






tinguishers that cost 
1 titers muetl re S times as 
Ends fires fast as 
s. Fit in palm 
! Cucranter fo 
A Sell w nly R. E. MEADE 
S ‘ lefer rker own 
} ‘4 t ‘ ete , and 
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*. not evervh makes as much as R. E 
Mead lid the we t day. But H. J. Ker 
i averaxe p f $20 a day. (. Kama, 


Write for FREE Sales Kit 
N t i MERLITE INDUSTRIES, 
Ine Dept. 408, 201 East i6th St., New 
N.Y 
NADA vv ( Ltd... 
1 Dowd St VWontreal 1, P.Q 
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Another Reason Successful 
Farm Owners Prefer 


Racebild 


Portable Irrigation Systems 


NLY the highest quality aluminum 
alloys and materials are used in the 
manufacture of RACEBILT LINKLOK 
irrigation systems—all carefully 
selected to meet the most rigid 
specifications. 


In addition, each irrigation system 
is individually designed by experienced 
engineers factory built by world’s 
largest manufacturer offering the 
only lifetime guarantee . sales and 
service in all principal farming areas, 
both national and international! 


Plan for tomorrow — write to- 
day for name of your nearest 
RACEBILT dealer offering free 
irrigation planning and engi- 


neering service. 









FIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION; 
onmiaut ie an RAVEN, FLGRIBA 
VAUKER CONSIN 
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Who's Impolite? 
I want to commend Thurman 
Se snsing for his excellent article entitled 
“The World’s Most Impolite Habit.” 
[June 1952] I would like to add a sec- 
ond verse to his protest. Here it is: How 
about the person who inhales the smoke 
into his tubercular lungs, and blows it 
out through his nose into other people’s 
faces to enjoy? 
tev. H. D. Simmons, Kiwanian 
Illinois 


Astoria, 


Thurman Sensing errs when he 
brands all smokers because of the boor- 
ishness of a few inconsiderate half-wits. 
It is a mark of immaturity, too, to at- 
tempt to generalize on the basis of a 
few personally observed instances. 
Many men two-time their wives; does 
he think all the rest of us are 
chasers? 

There are many serious dislocations 
in the world today. the author must 
bleed, I suggest he do so for a cause 
nobler than the possibly offended sensi- 
bilities of America’s nonsmokers. Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. [Translation: 
Shame be to him who thinks evil of it.] 

E. W. Smith, Kiwanian 
Emporia, Kansas 


Pen Pals Wanted 
.]l am writing to your magazine in an 
effort to obtain a number of addresses 
of people who are interested to exchange 
correspondence with me. I hope you 
give this brief letter every consideration 
as I am very anxious to start corres- 
ponding with a number of people in 
America. All letters will be answered 
that are sent on to me. 
Raymond Tull 
6 King Street 
North Glenelg 
South aside 
Australia 


Author Ellis Rang a Bell 
Once again you’ve rung the bell 
with your article “Education Unlimited” 
by George P. Ellis. [June 1952] I want 
to reprint this as I think it is very fine. 
Ivor J. Williams, Kiwanian 
Chickasha. Oklahoma 


In a group of [correspondence 


school] lessons I graded yesterday were 
three from a 
Korea. On the 
examinations he 
“Please excuse the condition of this 
examination, as it was filled out while I 
was on my battle station during a shore 
bombardment mission in Wonsan Har- 
bor, Wonsan, Korea.’ 


young serviceman in 
bottom of one of the 


wrote the follow’ ing: 


It would be pretty hard for a young 








fellow to be carrying out such a mission 
as this and attending a university or 
even a night school. This young 
fellow apparently has faith to think he 
is going to return and when he does, 
he wants to be qualified to take his 
place in civilian life... . 

George P. Ellis, Kiwanian 

Chicago, Illinois 

Author, “Education Un 


To Preserve Freedom 

“Liberty—Let’s Keep It” is a worthy 
and patriotic slogan [for Kiwanis]. 
It is most significant to all freedom- 
loving people. 

The abuse of liberty in freedom of 
expression is rampant in our nation to- 
day. ...If we are to preserve... lib- 
erty, it behooves all to respect it. 

Millard D. Gibbs, Past President 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Propaganda? 

. The article “The Great Land Grab” 
by Cleveland van Dresser in the June 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine is a 
part of a propaganda campaign which 
has been waged by the Department of 
Interior for several years. Our Wallace 
Kiwanis club is located in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district, one of the great 
mining districts of the world. Several 
of our members, familiar with this cam- 
paign, have commented on this article 
and deplored its appearance in our 
magazine. 

The mining industry feels that present 
laws are adequate and that any abuses 
could be corrected by proper enforce- 
ment of these existing laws 

Elof Enbom, President 
Wallace, Idaho 


Objection Sustained 

We recently had an opportunity to 
read the article by Paul W. Kearney 
entitled “Highway in the Classroom” 
[June 1952] The article conveys a 
number of erroneous impressions 
Speaking of the “Driver Trainer” de- 
signed by NYU, the article mentions 
that “after a week’s demonstration of 
the pilot model in Brooklyn, the New 
York City Board of Education is plan- 
ning to put units into various high 
schools there.” It seems obvious to us 
that Mr. Kearney must be referring to 
our machines, the Aetna Roadometer 
and the Aetna Drivotrainer. . . . It 
seemed particularly misleading that the 
illustrations selected for your article 
were of the Aetna Drivotrainer, while 
the article deals almost entirely with the 
NYU device called the “Driver Trainer.” 

H. Cranston Lawton, Publicity De- 
partment, Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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i() A Plan of Fund Raising 
~ for Community Welfare 


| SOMETHING 
| FOR 
| NOTHING 


Almost — that is — with the 
} FORDWAY Sponsor PLAN. No 
cash required, only a little time. 
$ Equipment and maintenance are 


§ furnished. 


The sponsor gets the /o- 
cations. No cost—just a 
call by a member on a 


business friend. 
} The 1100 Kiwanis sponsors can 
; increase their FORDWAY  in- 
come by getting more and better 
locations. 
Find out how easy it is to get 
} more income. Contact your oper- 
ator, or write to 


FORD GUM AND 
MACHINE CoO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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$10,000? - $20,000? 


| Can Show You How to 
DOUBLE 
YOUR INCOME 


a successful life of 





w you a new life 


Let me sh 


selling. Learn how easy itis to make more money 
by following my simple technique. In the past 
19 years | have developed 105,000 selling word 
combinations which have been used by hundreds 
of famous corporations; Sears, Parker Pen, 
Cadillac, Remington Rand and many others 

You, too, can learn the Wheeler Way to suc- 


cess. My Home Study Sales Training Course 

will teach you how to sell, how to make more 

money, casy money. Write TODAY for details. 

ELMER WHEELER SALES TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Home Study Division Dept. K-53 

646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, lil. 
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“IL seems like only yesterday—" 





1917 Thirty-five years ago Kiwanis clubs were doing their ut- 


most to help win World War I. We know little else about what was happening 
to Kiwanis in those far-off days because historical records are incomplete. 
We do know, however, that the following clubs were formed in August 1917: 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, August 4 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, August 17 
Washington, D.C., August 17 

Los Angeles, California, August 24 


CROFT 


(999 

Vee! Thirty years ago this month the New Jersey District held 
its annual picnic. The Kiwanis Club of Bayonne brought as its guest a 
sixteen-year-old Slavic boy who could speak no English. He ate his fill 
at the picnic tables, then sat down to draw cartoons of the baseball game 
and individual Kiwanians. Later the men dubbed in appropriate captions 
in English. ¢ At its second district convention, Montana passed a resolution 
calling for increased emphasis on the teaching of American history in public 
schools—a viewpoint which is still being voiced by various individuals and 
organizations. As of August 15, 1922 there were 828 Kiwanis clubs, with 
69,824 members. * Kiwanians at Tarentum, Pennsylvania were operating 
an auto parking station where shoppers could leave their cars. The club 
put up several signs directing traffic to the parking place. ¢ In Salt Lake 
City, Utah, members of the Kiwanis club were taking inmates of an old 
ladies’ home for auto rides three times a week. These are the clubs which 
began functioning thirty years ago this month: 


Bradenton, Florida, August 22 

Berea, Kentucky, August 23 

Walton, New York, August 24 
Greenville, Mississippi, August 25 
Fort Valley, Georgia, August 30 

San Bernardino, California, August 30 
Swainsboro, Georgia, August 31 


Greenfield, Indiana, August 3 
Brookville, Pennsylvania, August 5 
Santa Barbara, California, August 10 
Barrie, Ontario, August 15 

West Hudson, New Jersey, August 16 
Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, August 18 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, August 19 
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1927 

e Obin August of 1927 the Kiwanis Club of North Hudson, 
New Jersey inducted Clarence Chamberlin, well-known aviator who had 
just flown the Atlantic. (Lindberg had crossed the ocean only a few months 
before, and so Chamberlin was a celebrity of sorts.) On hand for the induc- 
tion ceremony was Baby Peggy, a juvenile motion picture star of that 
day. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of El] Centro, California was staging an unusual 
attendance contest. Each week during the nine-week contest was designated 
as an inning and the Kiwanians were divided into nine groups. each named 
after a big league team. Attendance at each meeting was entered as “hits, 
runs or errors,” and the winning team received a trophy for their efforts. 
+ Children sent to summer camp by the Kiwanis Club of Huron, South 
Dakota visited at Rapid City and met an unexpected celebrity: President of 
the United States, Calvin Coolidge. ¢ These are the clubs which were formed 


in August 1927: 


Clinton, Oklahoma, August 4 

Weatherford, Oklahoma, August 8 

San Gabriel, California, August 9 

Wyoming-Lockland, Ohio, August 16 
(Organized as Lockland. Name changed 
to Valley Kiwanis Ciub, Lockland, May 
28, 1937. Name changed to Wyoming- 
Lockland August 14, 1947.) 

Raymondville, Texas, August 25 
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Second Lieutenant Thomas Hartley Hall IV, the first president of Key Club Inter- 
national, recently received the US Army's silver star medal for gallantry in action in Korea. 
He is the leader of an anti-tank and mine platoon. The young hero comes from Macon, Georgia 
where his father Jack is active in Kiwanis. 


Past International Trustee Mearl L. Fagg from Billings, Montana died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack on July 9. Mearl joined the Kiwanis Club of Billings in 1924, served as presi- 
dent in 1941 and lieutenant governor in 1944. He became governor of the Montana District 
in 1946 and was elected International trustee in 1948. 


The International Board of Trustees will hold its midsummer meeting at the General 
Office in Chicago, August 2 and 3. 


A new and comprehensive history of Kiwanis is now being co-authored by Past Inter 
national President O. Sam Cummings and C. L. Douglas, a historical writer. Tentative plans 
indicate that the book will probably be finished within two years. The Special International 
Committee on Kiwanis History, chairmanned by Sam, will supervise this project. Serving on 
this committee are Past International President Ben Dean and International Treasurer Donald 
T. Forsythe. 


The ninth annual convention of Key Club International was attended by 1159 boys 
from 394 Key Clubs. Thirty-seven states and two Canadian provinces were represented. Key 
Club delegates élected as their new International president Frederick A. Youngs, Jr. from 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Twelve International trustees were also chosen. A picture story about 
the Key Club convention will appear in The Kiwanis Magazine for September. 


Five district conventions will be held this month. They are: Minnesota-Dakotas, Duluth, 
Minnesota, August 10-12; Wontana, Bozeman, August 10-12; Heestern Canada, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, August 10-12; Wisconsin-l pper Michigan, La Crosse, Wisconsin, August 17-19; 
Indiana, Bloomington, August 31-September 2. The other district conventions are as follows: 
Utah-Ildaho, Sun Valley. Idaho. September 6-8; Georgia, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
September 7-9: Vichigan, Detroit, September 14-17: New York. Syracuse. September 20-24; 
Vebraska-lowa, Fort Dodge. lowa, September 21-25; Pennsylvania, Scranton, September 21- 


24; New England, Swampscott. Massachusetts. September 25-26; Aansas, Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 28-30; Rocky Mountain. Colorado Springs, Colorado, October 3-5; Florida, Jackson- 
ville. October 4-7: Alabama, Mobile. October 5-7; California-Nevada-Hawati, Sacramento, 


California. October 5-8: Carolinas. Charlotte. North Carolina. October 5-7; J/llinois-Eastern 
lowa, Chicago, Illinois, October 5-8; Loutsiana-Mississippi-W est Tennessee, Memphis, Tennes- 
West Virginia, 


See. October o-/: Wissourt- {rhansas. Hot Springs. Arkansas. October o- 
Wheeling, October 5-7; Southwest, El Paso, Texas. October 8-11; Capital, Baltimore. Mary- 
land. October 9-11; New Jersey, Atlantic City, October 11-14; Aentucky-Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, October 12-14; Texas-Oklahoma, Austin, Texas, October 12-14: Ohio, Cleveland, 
October 12-15; Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, Quebec, Quebec, October 12-15. The Pacific-North- 
west District held its convention on June 17, in conjunction with the International convention 
in Seattle. 


The July 9 issue of Pathfinder magazine contained a feature article about Kiwanis. The 
story mentions work done by the Kiwanis Clubs of Odessa, Texas; Springdale, Arkansas; 
Tell City, Indiana; Pikeville. Kentucky and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Pathfinder is a semi- 
monthly newsmagazine reaching about 1,200,000 readers in small and medium-sized commu- 
nities throughout the United States. THE END 
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New Easy Way 
STOPS 
SMOKING HABIT 


Tobacco Breath Tobacco Nerves Tobacco Heart 
Banish forever the tobacco habit with its health 
killing effects on heart, throat and lungs. Don't 
be fooled by today’s cigarette advertising with 
its tricky sayings and catchy jingles. Nicotine 
IS poisonous and a real danger to good health. 
Toubacco smoke DOES dry out the throat and 
Sensational SMOK-NO-MOR 
smoking habit within 
Break your 


make you cough! 
Tablets must break the 
one short week or money refunded! 


tobacco habit today feel better — 
better sleep better. Send no money, pay 
postman $3.00 plus postage for liberal supply, 
cash orders we pay postage. Write to: 


CURTIS PHARMACAL CO., Dept. 549K 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


EXTRA CASH’. Powonabized (CEE 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS! 


Jeluxe satiny gift stocking with name sells like 
wildfire—pays big money in spare time. Profit to 
100° on new $1 Christmas Card Assortments, 
Secret Pal, Kiddy Books, Glow-in-Dark Tree 
Ornaments, Name-in-GOLD Cards, 150 fast-sellers. 

No exper ence needed Write for ASSORTMENTS 
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Q. In the absence of the president, 
the two vice-presidents and secretary, 
who should preside at a regular week- 
ly club meeting or a meeting of the 
board of directors? 


is covered by Sec- 


Rules of Order 


A. This situation 
tion 58 of Robert's 
which reads in part: the secre- 
tary, or, in his absence, some other 
member should in such case call the 
meeting to order, and a chairman pro 
tem be elected who would hold office 
during that session, unless such office 
is terminated by the entrance of the 
president or a vice-president, or by 
the election of another chairman pro 
tem, which may be done by a majority 
vote.” 

It would seem that the immediate 
past president, if present, should open 
such a meeting and call for the elec- 
tion of a chairman for the meeting. 
In his absence it would be appropriate 
for the treasurer to assume this pre- 
rogative. If none of the officers are 
present, the member in attendance who 
last served as club president should 
open the meeting. 

Q. Why doesn’t Kiwanis employ or- 
ganizers to build new clubs? 


A. Because the mortality rate of clubs 
organized in this way is too high. One 
large service club which relies on pro- 
fessional organizers for getting new 
clubs has an annual loss of between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent of 
the total number of new clubs com- 
pleted each year. A man who is sold 
on Kiwanis by a Kiwanian who has 
nothing to gain makes a sound member 
As a result of the Kiwanis plan of 
having a Kiwanis club sponsor each 
new club, the mortality rate of Ki- 
wanis clubs is practically zero. 


Q. Can any group of students on any 
college campus form a Circle K Club 
and obtain a charter? 


A. No. They must have a Kiwanis 
sponsor. Charters are issued only upon 
petition of the sponsoring Kiwanis club. 


Q. What is the “Pueblo Placement 
Plan?” 


A. This project was originated by 
the Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Colorado 
for the purpose of rehabilitating de- 
linquent boys and girls through per- 
sonalized rather than having 
them committed to correctional insti- 
tutions. Complete details are covered 
in a service bulletin available upon 
request from the General Office. 


service 


Q. Our club has an opportunity to 
increase its membership considerably 


due to the rapid growth of the com- 
munity this past year. However, many 
of the members feel that we should es- 
tablish a well-organized plan of ex- 
pansion before we begin admitting any 
and all individuals proposed. Has Ki- 
wanis any plan to follow other than the 
procedure outlined in the bylaws? 


A. Yes. Your International Committee 
on Attendance and Membership recom- 
mends that the soundest approach to 
membership development is for a Ki- 
wanis club to carefully prepare an 
accurate roster of classifications. The 
preparation and maintenance of such 
a list of classifications enables the 
club to come in full contact with the 
business and professions of its com- 
munity. This list can be established 
only by making a thorough classification 
survey of the community in which the 
club is located. Actually the list is an 
index of the business and professional 
activities found within the territorial 
limits of the club. Following the prepa- 
ration of such a list, the club should 
then match the classifications of its 
members against the all-inclusive index 
of classifications represented in the 
community. The results will reveal the 
many avenues open for the sound de- 
velopment of club membership. 

In order to assist clubs in carrying 
out such a plan during 1952, every club 
was furnished with a copy of the new 
pamphlet “The Classification and Mem- 
bership Plan of Kiwanis”—a guidebook 
on membership development. 

Any club can obtain another copy 
of this booklet free of cost from the 
General Office. 


Q. We have an opportunity to spon- 
sor bingo games as a source of revenue 
for our underprivileged child fund. 
What is the policy of Kiwanis Inter- 
national in connection with such proj- 
ects? 

A. For many years there was a grow- 
ing feeling that the sponsoring of 
games of chance was not in keeping 
with the high purposes of Kiwanis 
International. This feeling culminated 
in 1948 in an amendment to the Inter- 
national Bylaws providing that no 
club shall sponsor or participate in 
any manner in any lottery, raffle or 
game of chance for the purpose of 
raising funds. This provision may be 
found on page 12 in Article 15, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of Kiwanis International. Because of 
this provision, it will not be possible 
for your club to sponsor the bingo 
games THE END 
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THE Perso 


\ 

ae this nation of ours is 
making up its mind on a question from which 
there is no escape. It is this: Shall we accept the 
pagan principle of the all-powerful state and in- 
significant citizen in place of the Christian concept 
that the single function and purpose of government 
is to secure and protect the inalienable God-given 
rights and sovereignty of each individual? Are we 
going to turn over to the state the job of making 
our decisions for us? 

We already have come a long way in 
the creation of a central state so gigantic and un- 
manageable that neither its budget nor the com- 
plexity of its bureaus is within the understanding 
of men we elect to handle them in our behalf. 

We have likewise come a long way 
in the loss of individual economic freedom and the 
power of personal economic decision. Think it 
over—the wages you must pay, the prices you can 
charge, the compulsory payments and contribu- 
tions you must make, the hours you can work, 
the interest rate you can earn, the rent you can 
ask, and on and on. This trend is being promoted 
by a powerful group of professional governmental- 
ists with tremendous resources of manpower and 
money at their disposal. There is no question but 
that the greatest lobby to which any legislative 
body has ever been subjected is that operated 
today by federal bureaus and officials. 

These makers of “crises” tell us that 
the answer to every difficulty is new legislation— 
that we need only to turn over our problems, our 
pay checks and our independence to government, 
and everything we need will be provided. 

Another reason for pessimism is the 
extreme difficulty of finding a definite place at 
which to stand and fight. Do you believe, for 
instance, that government should protect the in- 
dividual citizen from sweatshop hours and sweat- 
shop pay by imposing wage and hour regulations 
which assure minimum animal subsistence under 
conditions of work not ruinous to safety and 
health? And if you do, then at what point does 
protection against exploitation cross the line into 
socialistic use of police power to equalize or re- 
distribute income—forty cents per hour? Seventy- 
five cents? A dollar? 

Still another source of discourage- 
ment is the fact that almost nobody is 100 per cent 
opposed to the trend. If you will ask around, you 





With thanks to the Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc. and the National Cotton Council. 
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By R. H. MALLORY, Lieutenant Governor, Nebraska-lowa District 


AL PRACTICE OF FREEDOM 


will find that practically everybody is against 
government extravagance and_ inflation—except 
the part that may be putting a few temporary 
extra dollars into his own particular pocket. 

If this were the entire story the future 
indeed would be forbidding. There are reasons to 
believe, however, that we are not going to accept 
the pattern of life and government which has 
wrought such havoc in other lands. 

We have had ample opportunity to 
know the results which follow the replacement of 
personal sovereignty and responsibility with de- 
pendence upon the state. In our own generation 
we have seen a number of centrally planned 
economies reach full maturity. Every one of them 
found it necessary to isolate itself—to lie to its 
own people and to the rest of the world. 

A second cause for optimism is the 
fact that we are making history’s greatest effort 
to learn the economic facts of life. Literally 
dozens of programs are under way to bring to 
the individual citizen, in terms he can understand, 
the story of this nation’s fundamental structure 
and the secret of its progress. 

Another reason for optimism is the 
fact that America is essentially a God-fearing na- 
tion. That statement may suggest immediately 
some of the alarming front-page headlines of re- 
cent months. Yet the very diligence with which 
some of these evils were sought out and the re- 
vulsion they created in the public consciousness 
indicate that we are a moral people. 

America has not yet made known its 
answer to those who would see us join the parade 
of states which have traveled the road from pa- 
ternalism to dictatorship to destruction. The an- 
swer is still in the making. What can you and I 
do about it? 

There is no printed plan or program 
which has half the conviction you can achieve 
among your own friends and neighbors by your 
own personal influence. Freedom rests, and al- 
ways will, on individual responsibility, individual 
integrity, individual effort, individual courage and 
individual religious faith. It does not rest in 
Washington. It rests with you and me. 

As we thus prove our faith by our 
works, as we accept with diligence and devotion 
the responsibility for areas within our reach, as 
we inspire those about us and send them in turn 
to inspire others—as we do these things, we shall 
find that we are making an ever-increasing con- 
tribution to the fight to secure freedom. THE END 
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convention-bound 


En route to Seattle, 
Blanche and Lovie Bullard 
check a road map. They 
passed through Santa Fe, 
Caldwell and Portland. 


The Bullards 
20 to Seattle 





Here is the stery of the 37th Interna- 
tional convention and one of the Kiwanis 
couples who helped make it a success. 


Their experiences were shared by many. 


the stage is set 


4 pe GREAT CONVENTION in Seattle was an exciting, human 
drama. It was a meeting place for civic leaders and their 
wives and children from every part of the United States and 
Canada. It was a kind of bazaar where men traded ideas about 
community service. And it was an excursion into one of 
America’s most awesome beauty spots. But above all, the 
convention was a pilgrimage: the thousands who journeyed 
to Seattle received great draughts of inspiration which nour- 
ished their faith in freedom and heightened their zeal for 
Kiwanis 

The convention experience was different for every Ki- 
wanis family, yet there were many pleasures enjoyed by all. 
There was the friendly hubbub of the Meetin’ House, the 
solemnity of convention sessions and the novelty of eating 
curious seafood dishes in restaurants by the ocean. Anc 
there were multitudes of arrangements concerning luggage, 
hotel rooms and travel plans. 

To help us report the convention as it happened, the editors 
selected a typical Kiwanis couple, J. Lovic Bullard and his 
wife Blanche, from Kerrville, Texas. (An introduction to 
these genial conventioneers appears on page one.) Our cam- 
eras followed the Bullards for several days, capturing in 
intimate detail the personal side of the convention. The re- 
sulting photographs, together with other documentary pic- 
tures on the following pages, show something of the fun and 
fervor which characterized the 37th International convention. 








the influx 


Several days before the convention began on June 15, the 
first Kiwanis families arrived in Seattle. The Bullards, who 
got there three days early, paused outside of Seattle to stretch 
their legs and examine an interesting signpost. Others came 
by boat from Vancouver (right). With the help of host 
Kiwanians they passed through customs, loaded their bag- 
gage into a fleet of taxicabs and drove to their assigned hotels. 
Registration began on Saturday and the first session was 
held Sunday evening, when Kiwanians and their wives 
jammed the Civic Auditorium for the Convention Prelude. 


: The : 
Kiwanis 
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meetin’ and greetin’ 


One of the nicest things about an 
International convention is the 
Meetin’ House, where Kiwanians 
gather in congenial groups or 
wander about visiting folks from 
different places. (Below) the 
Bullards chat with several 
Pennsylvanians at the Keystone 
State’s headquarters. In this way 
the Texans made many friends. 









Under the Alabama sign, Lovic 
and Blanche met a fellow-Ki- 
wanian from the Deep South. 


| S ‘attle Sunday, June 15 





arrive and register 


After cautiously negotiating Seattle’s steep hills, 
Lovic and his wife pulled up in front of Hotel 
Olympic, which was their home during the con- 
vention. Used to driving on the plains of Texas, 
Lovic was so impressed with the slopes that he put 
his car in a garage for three days after arriving 
in Seattle. A little practice taught him that the hills 
were not really formidable. The Bullards regis- 
tered at convention hall as soon as the booth 
opened Saturday noon. They were, in fact, almost 
the first to check in. And so they avoided the 
crowds which jammed the registration counter on 
Sunday (below). Great numbers of people were 
handled efficiently by more than 100 host Kiwani- 
ans who worked in relays at the registration booth. 





They visited Kentucky-Tennessee, then stopped at their own headquarters. 
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the club clinic 


One of the most popular places in the Meetin’ House was Club 
Clinic, where chairmen and members of the various International 
committees consulted with Kiwanians seeking advice on club proj- 
ects and administrative problems. (Above) is an over-all view of the 
Club Clinic. (Left) two Kiwanians talk shop with H. Park Arnold, 
chairman of the International Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims. The clinic opened late Sunday afternoon and 
was manned on other mornings before and after convention sessions. 


ladies’ reception 


Sunday afternoon the wives of the International 
officers were entertained at a reception. Several 
hundred of the women whose husbands are the Coe 

leaders of Kiwanis International spent a pleas- “ Ns Left to 
ant afternoon visiting and sampling refresh- ao Mrs. 
ments provided by the host committee. The 
gathering was an enjoyable opening chapter of 
the entertainment program for Kiwanis ladies. 


right (below), 
Jay Tague, chair- 
woman, Ladies’ Enter- 
tainment; Mrs. Dwight 
Cart, chairwoman of the 
ladies’ tea; Mrs. Claude 
B. Hellmann. (Left) are 
Mrs. Donald Stewart and 
Mrs. Walter J. L. Ray. 
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seatt le Sunday, June 15 


the local boys 


A great convention such as ours is the 
product of the unseen labor of many, 
many men. The host Kiwanians spend 
long hours planning, months before the 
visiting Kiwanians arrive. And just be- 
fore the convention, these host Ki- 
wanians get the jitters thinking what 
might happen to ruin their well-laid 
plans. Despite their last-minute fears, 
everything went smoothly in Seattle. 
The Meetin’ House, convention hall 
and the various panel conferences were 
well attended by watchful host Kiwan- 
ians wearing jaunty yachting caps and 
jackets with Kiwanis emblems. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
general convention committee are 
shown at the right. To them and 
their colleagues, Kiwanis International 
owes an unpayable debt of gratitude. 














convention prelude 


The Sunday evening session had a serious tone. 
Past International President Charles S. Donley 
(extreme left) delivered the “In Memoriam” mes- 
sage, paying tribute to the Kiwanians who had died 
since the International convention in St. Louis. A 
welcome was extended by Harold S. Robinson 
(left), governor of the Pacific-Northwest District. 
Music was provided by the Music Under the Stars 
Orchestra from Seattle and the Glendale, Cali- 
fornia Kiwanis Chorus. The invocation was pre- 
sented by H. Park Arnold, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims, and several hymns were sung. 
The main address was given by Dr. J. D. Grey. 
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address: 





Tt is well for Americans to pause 
ee consider the things which 
have made us the great nation we 
are and to rededicate ourselves to 
these principles which we hold dear. 
With us as Americans it should be 
almost a ritual that we would go 


America’s 


ultimate defense 


By DR. J. D. GREY 


President, Southern Baptist Convention 
Member. Kiwanis Club of New Orleans 


back and read again those impres- 
sive words contained in the Declara- 
Hear their 
solemn tones and prophetic sound: 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 


tion of Independence. 


equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that among these 


are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness. ’ 
Much thought is being given in 


our world today to the matter of de- 
fense, which in large measure, 
is physical and tangible—the use of 
planes, tanks, ships, bombs and 
guns. 

But important as these things are, 
America’s ultimate defense goes far 
deeper. 
strongest line of defense in the heart 
and the spirit of her people. History 
abounds with a record of many na- 
tions that have failed because they 


.. America must build her 


depended solely upon these tangible, 
visible defenses. The mighty Wall of 
China was built nearly 100 years 
before Christ. It was powerful and 
impressive. Every few hundred yards 
along the wall there was a lookout 
with a garrison of soldiers to keep 
watch. At the gates placed at regu- 
lar intervals, another garrison of 
soldiers stood guard. China thought 
she was impregnable against the in- 
vading hordes of the North. But dur- 
ing the first 100 years of the exist- 
ence of the Great Wall of China, 
that nation was invaded four times. 
The enemy did not assault the 
soldiers in the towers, nor did the 
enemy attack the soldiers at the 
(see AMERICA’S DEFENSE page 36) 
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Seattle Vionday, June 16 


official opening 


International President Claude 


Hellmann called the convention to 


order at 9:30 Monday morning. The colors were presented by an honor 


guard from Fort Lawton (left), 


then Robert J. James, director of 


music and chairman of the International Committee on Programs and 
Music, led the audience in “The Star-Spangled Banner” and “God 


+) a a 


Save the Queen. 


‘he Bullards sang lustily (below) and settled back 


to enjoy the program described on the two following pages. Challenging 
addresses by International President Claude and Clarence Manion 
of the University of Notre Dame keynoted this first official session. 
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Seat tle Vionday, June 16 


the president’s message: 


LIBERTY 


Let's keep u! 


By CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 


oe the historians write the 
record of this twentieth cen- 


tury, they will record the fact that 
the beginnin of the century saw 
the birth of what was termed “serv- 
ice clubs” on the North American 
continent. Th was the time that 
men of high purpose joined hands 
with one another in unselfish serv- 
ice for the betterment of their com- 
munities and for assistance to youth 


the exceptional or retarded child 
and the physically impaired child. 
Today there are some 3500 Kiwanis 
clubs with a membership of over 
211,000 men devoted to the high 
purpose of our Kiwanis Objec- 
tives 

In the short space of thirty-seven 
years, Kiwanis has made substan- 
tial growth in membership strength 
and has become recognized as an 
important influence for good in 
molding public opinion and in dis- 
charging citizenship responsibilities 
Let us continue to bind ourselves 
together to preserve for this and 
future generations all that we call 
good; to steadfastly combat those 
evil influences which imperil our 
treasured heritage. As long as we 
know how to take care of our heri- 
tage and exercise that right, we will 
be permitted to retain it 

Internationally, the free world 
continues to be threatened by the 
aggressive program of militant Rus- 
sian communism, This program of 
world conquest and subjugation is 
being prosecuted with propaganda, 
corruption, military force and every 
method calculated to embarrass, 
weaken and destroy freedom every- 
where 

Since Russia seems to. respect 
force and only force, the Soviet 
leaders must be convinced that the 
United States and Canada, by word 
and action, will avoid both aggres- 
sion and the surrender of basic 
principles and vital interests. Sec- 
ondly, that we will develop not only 


our own means of defense, but with- 

n the limits of our economic ability 
will assist other nations to help 
themselves militarily as well as 
economically, provided that they 
are willing to work together to re- 
sist Russian aggression and domina- 
tion. 

There is no visible sign on any neat 
or distant horizon that the present 
tensions will be settled in any short 
period of time. The cold war may 
go on for years. Therefore, we must 
continue to build our economic and 
military strength if we are to sur- 
vive. Freedom must be defended in 
this generation or it will be lost 
forever. 

To be strong economically and 
militarily, we must first be strong 
spiritually. We must have faith in 
ourselves, a strong faith based upon 
the things for which we stand. A 
faith in the youth of our nation; faith 
in our productive capacity; faith in 
ourselves and in our spirit of self- 
reliance; in our capacity for adapta- 
tion and development of scientific 
and technological advancement. 
Then, we must be willing to assume 
our full share of civic participation 
and conduct ourselves with full rec- 
ognition of our nation’s responsi- 
bility to civilization. 

To meet the challenge that is ours 
will require much sacrifice, tears 
and sweat for an_ indeterminable 
period of time. It has long since 
ceased to be a question of if we were 
willing to pay the price. We have no 
choice but to follow the example of 
our forebears and unflinchingly re- 
spond to our duty. 

While we are making the sacri- 
fices to defend ourselves from forces 
from without our borders that would 
destroy us and our way of life, we 
must be sure that the forces within 
our borders are not permitted to 
destroy the things for which we are 
fighting. 

(see LIBERTY page 42) 

















address: 


the Key 
to Peace 


By 
CLARENCE MANION 


Dean, College of Law, University 
of Notre Dame 






























the first day 


The opening session began with spirited singing of 
the national anthems, led by Bob James (below, 
International Trustee Don. E. Engdahl 
(below, middle) outlined the convention program, 
and then the Golden, Colorado Melodears (right) 
provided a musical interlude. Claude Hellmann 
(left) delivered the International President’s Mes- 
sage, after which the Wichita, Kansas Kiwanis 
Chorus (below) performed. The session adjourned 
after an address in which Clarence Manion (below 
left) castigated the advocates of big government. 


right). 


OVERNMENT is not God-made. 

Government is man-made. Man 
makes government to preserve the 
gifts of God. Where does govern- 
ment get its power? From man. 
Where does government get its 
money? From you. It can get it 
from no other place. 

Government is a servant. Gov- 
ernment is man’s servant for the 
protection of God’s gifts to man, and 
here I see a design for a tool, a tool 
known as government. I see gov- 
ernment designed to do a particular 
kind of job. 

As Thomas Jefferson said, govern- 
ment should restrain men from in- 
juring one another and leave them 
otherwise free to follow the pursuits 
of industry and happiness... . 

How many people in the United 
States, do you think, understand 
government to be a tool, like a screw 
driver or a monkey wrench, de- 
signed to do a special job? Or how 
many have the general impression 
that government is an all-purpose, 
self-subsisting, self-created institu- 
tion? That misconception unfortu- 
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nately prevails, and this fact is re- 
sponsible for that danger that liberty 
faces today. 

There is abroad in this land what 
I call the “cow” concept of govern- 
ment. ... People regard government 
asa... tremendous benevolent cow 
—a cow that is stretched all across 
the sky with its head in the clouds 
eating the stratosphere, I suppose, 
while it grows a big fat tit for 
everybody on earth. There is a tit for 
Churchill. There was one for Tito.... 
And there is one there for you. If 
you feel a sense of insecurity, if you 
have a tummy ache or anything else, 
just reach up under the cow’s belly 
and swing on. There is plenty of 
milk there. 

It sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? 
And yet I tell you candidly that the 
“cow” concept of government is the 
idea of government that is today 
widely believed. . .. In view of 
the Declaration of Independence, I 
am at a loss to know how the “cow” 
concept crept into consciousness of 
the American people. .. . Do you 
know what George Washington 


thought about government? Wash- 
ington said, “Government is like 
fire, a dangerous servant and a fear- 
ful master.” . . . Knowing that, the 
founding fathers took this fire of 
government and hemmed it in be- 
hind the iron walls of the Constitu- 
tion. .. . Government is like fire, so 
the founding fathers set up a con- 
tainment for it. They watched it; 
tied it down. They kept half of it 
in Washington and sent the other 
half to the states. They then divided 
it between legislative, executive and 
judiciary. They made a tremendous 
trisection of the part here and an- 
other trisection of the part in Wash- 
ington. And then they tied it down 
with the Bill of Rights and checks 
and balances and a hundred other 
impediments to its action. . 
Somebody asked James Madison 
after they finished drawing up the 
Constitution, “How in the world do 
you expect this thing to work when 
you have hamstrung it in this way?” 
“What is government after all but 
the greatest of all reflections upon 
(see THE KEY TO PEACE page 38) 











panels and patterns 


Monday afternoon several thousand Kiwanis ladies, 
among them Blanche Bullard, watched models parade 
the latest fashions and enjoyed a variety show. Mean- 
while, Lovic Bullard attended a panel conference on 
administration (above, right). Hubert L. Collins, 
chairman of the International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports, is shown speaking. (Right) is the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vancouver Glee Club which performed 
Monday evening before Kiwanian John George Dief- 
enbaker (below) addressed the convention session. 


ar 


Seattle Monday, June 16 

address: 

Building Peace 
through Liberty 


By 
JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER, Q.C., M.P. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


FYV\WE common dedication to free- 
poe held by Canada and the 
United States constitutes an example 
of what . . . cooperation and trust 
between a world power and a small- 
















er nation can achieve in a world 
where . . . Communist tyranny 
threaten ... to throttle the voice of 
freedom. To appreciate what free- 
dom means, as practiced by our two 
countries, one has but to contem- 





plate what Canada’s tragedy would 
be if the USSR were in the same 
geographical position in relation to 
Canada as is the United States of 
America. ... 

The United States, by reason of its 
great might and power, has in the 
tradition of history inherited vast 
world responsibilities. New to power, 
steeped in liberty, a stranger to 
tyranny, the United States has had 
to take over world leadership which 
Great Britain willingly discharged 
for many generations. Now, in the 
words of Matthew Arnold, Britain 
has laid her all on the altar of free- 
dom—‘“A wary Titan staggering 
on to her goal, bearing on shoulders 
immense, Atlantean, (I could add 
Churchillean now) the load, well- 
nigh not to be borne, of the too vast 
orb of her fate.” 

Spiritual debtors of the Old World, 
the New World has indeed become 
the trustee of the future of man- 
kind’s destiny. In the discharge of 
that new responsibility the United 
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States has given Europe fifty billion 
dollars, is the principal military and 
financial support of NATO, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Churchill, is “doing 
nine-tenths of the fighting for free- 
dom in Korea.” ... 

Where would freedom be today 
were it not for the Marshall Plan; 
for the contributions that have been 
made to restore West Germany to 
her feet; for assistance that has been 
given to raise the standards of people 
everywhere in the world; and for 
the lead taken on behalf of the 
United Nations in 1949 in declaring 
aggression an offense against all 
mankind? In that year—on August 
24—Canada assumed _responsibili- 
ties—we who had been good neigh- 
bors and allies in two world wars, 
joined together in a _ permanent 
coalition for the preservation of 
peace, based on the realization that 
if democratic countries allowed com- 
munism to ruthlessly select its vic- 
tims one by one, our time would 
ultimately come... . 

Before World War I we followed 
our individual destinies—after 
World War I Canada undertook re- 
sponsibilities under the League of 
Nations, but we did not discharge 
them. The United States, having not 
accepted responsibility, had none to 
discharge. In those halcyon days, 
Americans and Canadians were con- 
tent to follow a course of good 
neighbors without world responsi- 
bility. World War II taught us that 
the seas and the Arctic wastes are 
but Maginot lines. Neighbors for 
more than 100 years, allies in two 
world wars, we have learned to 
realize that the survival of each of 
us is linked with that of the 
other. 

What has been Canada’s contri- 
bution to the cause of freedom? In 
two world wars, one hundred thou- 
sand Canadians made the supreme 
sacrifice and rest in foreign fields. 
We spent nineteen billion dollars in 
material wealth. We are spending 
$2,350,000,000 on defense during the 
coming year, or almost fifty per cent 
of the national budget and thirteen 
per cent of the national income. We 
have completed our contribution to 
the European Forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Whence flow the eternal springs 
of our unity? Our unity is our com- 
mon dedication to liberty, which as 
Chief Justice Learned Hand has 
said: “. .. lies on the hearts of men 
and women. When it dies there, no 
constitution, no law, no court can 
even do much to help it. While it 

(see BUILDING PEACE page 46) 
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Seattle Tuesday, June 17 





awards and recognition 


One highlight of the Tuesday morning session was 
presentation of plaques to clubs and districts which 
won International achievement awards for 1951. In- 
ternational Committee Chairman Hubert Collins 
presented the trophies to representatives of the win- 
ning clubs and districts. [Names of the winners were 
announced on page five of The Kiwanis Magazine 
for May 1952.] Lieutenant governors were formally 
introduced and Legion of Honor Kiwanians recog- 
nized, before James M. “Jimmie” Fidler (below) 
delivered an address on National Kids’ Day. Speak- 
ers also discussed Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs. 








address: 
National Kids’ Day 


By JAMES M. FIDLER 


President, National Kids’ Day Foundation 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California 


HIS is my fourth appearance at 
‘eo Kiwanis International conven- 
tion. Each time I have spoken on the 
subject of National Kids’ Day, and 
I still find some new things to say. 
I am not running out of enthusiasm, 
inspiration or optimism! ; 

After three celebrations of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day, which has been 
made great by Kiwanis, aided by 
our foundation, this observance has 
continued to mushroom in growth. 

. The number of Kiwanis clubs 
making use of National Kids’ Day 
has increased from just over a thou- 
sand in 1949 to more than 1500 in 
1951. The youth work funds raised 
by these clubs has increased by 
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KIDS’ DAY continued 


more than 400 per cent and the num- 
ber of boys and girls served by Ki- 
wanians on that day has increased 
by nearly 500 per cent to 1,066,000. 

Such progress must bring pride 
and joy to the hearts of all Ki- 
wanians—even those who have not 
taken part in National Kids’ Day. 
But, “We ain’t seen nothing yet.” 
What we look upon as success today 
will be peanuts a few years from 
now. . .. In cold, hard facts, we 
successful businessmen have _ not 
tried to do as good a job for our 
country and our nation’s youth as 
we are capable of doing. Surely it 
should be no impossible task for 
any Kiwanian, anywhere, to raise 
at least ten dollars on National Kids’ 
Day. Surely a club comprised of 
100 leading citizens can... easily 
raise a thousand dollars. Why, they 
should be able to raise ten thousand 
dollars if they will unite and if they 
will work. I fully expect to see the 
day come when National Kids’ Day 
will be the most constructive and the 
most beneficial day of the year be- 
cause hundreds of thousands of Ki- 
wanians will really go to work. 
When that happens, you will see 
National Kids’ Day results that will 


read. like this: 250,000 Kiwanians 


and their wives and their children 
taking part—raising two and a half 
million dollars—then five million 
dollars—then ten million dollars. If 
(see NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY page 45) 





songs and speeches 


The Arizona Boys’ Chorus (above) 
from Tucson, Arizona sang before 
International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
son delivered his annual report (top 
right). The featured address of the 
morning was delivered by Mary- 
land’s Governor McKeldin (right). 
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the report of the secretary: 


A Year of Progress 


By O. E. PETERSON 


International Secretary 








address: 


a thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention records another inspir- 
ing chapter in the history of Kiwanis 
achievement. The twelve months 
that have passed since we last met 
together in St. Louis have witnessed 
a marked expansion of Kiwanis ac- 
tivities and manpower. It has been 
a year of progress and growth in 
public esteem and acceptance. In 
this, my tenth annual report, it is 
gratifying to welcome from Alaska 
to Key West and from Hawaii to 
Newfoundland, representation at this 
convention from most of our 3463 
clubs with a membership of 211,510 
stouthearted men. 

I commend to you for careful 


America’s Destiny 
By THEODORE R. MecKELDIN 


Governor, 


Kiwanis 


State 
Club 


Ot 
ol 


Maryland; Member, 


Baltimore, Maryland 





i is more deadly than the 
cynicism and despair of those 
who say, “What’s the use? An indi- 
vidual can do nothing.” Such de- 
spair is not in the spirit of democ- 
racy, which gives the individual a 
voice in determining the nation’s 
destiny if he will but use the instru- 
ments that are put in his hands. 

Jefferson said, “It is the manners 
and spirit of the people which pre- 
serve a republic in vigor.” 

It wearies me to listen to the 
sophisticates who mock at service 
clubs. These organizations are in- 
deed a forum for the development of 
public opinion, a process which in a 
democracy is of first importance. It 
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reading the summary of club 
achievements during the last calen- 
dar year, which appears in a current 
edition of the pamphlet “Kiwanis In 
Action.” In its pages you will find 
chronicled such facts as these. Ki- 
wanians last year: (1) counseled 
over 220,000 boys and girls in vo- 
cational guidance programs; (2) 
provided supervised recreation for 
over 2,075,000 young people; (3) 
raised $432,784 on National Kids’ 
Day and entertained 1,066,000 chil- 
dren; (4) sponsored 3239 Scout 
troops; (5) assisted 6677 juvenile 
delinquents; (6) helped 36,000 youth 
through conservation of hearing ac- 
tivities and nearly 25,000 through 
sightsaving activities; and (7) pro- 
vided lunches or milk for 533,000 
needy children. In the field of com- 
munity and national service we find 
that 40,363 members served on local 
school and hospital boards; 11,465 
Kiwanians taught Sunday school 
classes; 5632 go-to-church cam- 
paigns were conducted; 116,234 
farmers were entertained; over 2200 
physically handicapped persons were 
employed; $10,298,000 was raised for 
Community Chest, polio, cancer, 

(see YEAR OF PROGRESS page 35) 


is true that when a man joins Ki- 
wanis he does not automatically be- 
come the embodiment of the organi- 
zation’s ideals, any more than mem- 
bership in a church makes one a 
saint. Few human beings are able 
to make their conduct square always 
with their creed. This undeniable 
fact does not discredit an individual 
or an organization. It still remains 
true that an organization which 
strives to achieve high ideals serves 
the highest interests of citizenship. 
In a republic it is particularly true 
that opinion generated outside of 
government by just such plain 
people as constitute Kiwanis can 
become as important as any official 
pronouncement. 

I should like to examine with you 
what we mean by developing a more 
intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able citizenship. ... The time is one 
that invites examination of that 
ideal. Its loftiness is such as to en- 
title it to earnest and thoughtful 
consideration. 

The temptation that comes to pub- 
lic men when they rise to address 
the American people is to flatter 
them with grandiose word pictures 
of the glories and greatness of their 

(see AMERICA’S DESTINY page 44) 
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time for adventure 


Blanche and Lovie Bullard spent Tuesday afternoon browsing along 
the waterfront. They examined some gaudy Alaskan totem poles in 
a curiosity shop and gingerly handled a fearsome ocean crab. About 
5:00 p.m. the Bullards returned to their hotel and dressed for the 
Texas-Oklahoma District dinner. Later that evening Blanche and 
Lovic danced at the President’s Ball and worked their way down the 
long and congenial receiving line, where they met the Hellmanns, 
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Seattle 
Tuesday, 


June 17 





president’s reception and ball 














The social apex of the 37th International convention was reached Tuesday night when 
Kiwanians and their wives jammed the convention hall to dance, to meet the leaders of 
Kiwanis and to pay tribute to International President Claude B. Hellmann and his wife, 
Alvina. The cameraman shot the photograph above as the number one Kiwanian and his 
lady were descending from the platform to begin the receiving line. Their graciousness im- 
pressed countless folks who, like the Bullards, waited long and eagerly to meet the Inter- 
national officers and their wives in the receiving line. (Top left) is a view of the ball. 


Kiwanians from Hawaii presented 
Alvina Hellmann with a traditional 
flower lei at the President’s Recep- 
tion and Ball. Left to right are 
L. W. Clifford, president, Honolulu; 
D. W. Rose, Hilo; Alvina and Claude 
B. Hellmann; and Lee Maice, lieu- 
tenant governor and a past president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Honolulu. 
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The drill team from the Seattle Po- 
lice Department paraded in brisk 
precision before the crowd at the 
President’s Reception and Ball. In- 
ternational officers (and their wives) 
in the receiving line are, right to left 
facing the camera: President Claude 
B. Hellmann, Vice-presidents Donald 
T. Forsythe and Larue F. Smith, 
Treasurer Walter J. L. Ray (face 
hidden) and Trustee Reed C. Culp. 





S rattle Wednesday, June 18 


the business session 


On Wednesday morning club delegates elected In- 
ternational officers for 1952-53 (page 25). adopted 
resolutions (page 29) and endorsed the following 
amendments to the International Constitution 
and Bylaws: 1) stating that club elections shall 


be held “. . . not earlier than the first meeting in 
October and not later than the first meeting in 
November ...”; 2) ruling that annual district dues 


shall not exceed $3.50; 3) indicating that reso- 
lutions for consideration at International conven- 
tions must be submitted by clubs, districts or the 
International Board; 4) adding vocational guidance 
to the official list of Kiwanis youth services; 5) 
ruling that action taken by newly elected district 
boards before January 1 shall be effective January 
1. (Right) are some of the Kiwanians who visited 
the fund-raising displays in Club Clinic, one of 
the most popular features in the Meetin’ House. 
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business and music 


The busy session Wednesday morning was marked 
by the appearance of two fine musical groups: 
the Eugene, Oregon Gleemen, Civic Male Chorus 
(above) and the Long Beach, California Barber- 
shop Quartet (top right). International Treasurer 
Walter J. L. Ray (middle right) reported to the 
convention as did International Trustees W. Don- 
ald Dubail and A. V. Zimmermann, respectively 
chairmen of the Committees on Laws and Regula- 
tions and Finance. Other reports at this session 
were by Martin T. Wiegand, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Resolutions and Charles 
L. Reynolds, chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee. The speaker was Frank E. Holman (top right). 
After the session the Bullards met Jimmie Fidler 
(right) at the National Kids’ Day booth. 
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address: 


The Threat 


of Treaty Law 


By FRANK E. HOLMAN 


Past President, American Bar Association 





| appreciate both the honor and the 
opportunity of addressing your 
great organization. The announced 
basic theme of your Seattle conven- 
tion is “Liberty—Let’s Keep It!” We 
can only keep our liberty if we are 
alert in defending it, and we can 
only defend it intelligently and ef- 
fectively if we are alert to the pro- 


grams that tend to undermine our 
rights and freedoms as recognized 
by our own Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

For many years Americans have 
been justly proud of their economic 
and political independence and their 
right to govern themselves. Since 
the establishment of our government 
under the principles set forth in the 
Constitution, Americans, through the 
Congress and their various state 
legislatures, have made their own 
laws without foreign direction or 
interference. Now our right to 
self-government and the very in- 
tegrity of the Republic is threatened 
by the program of “treaty law” con- 
templated by the so-called inter- 


national “bill of rights program” of 


the United Nations. 

When actually read and analyzed, 
all of these noble United Nations 
proposals in the field of so-called 
“human rights” follow the same pat- 
tern: they are predicated on the un- 
American theory that our basic 
rights may be changed and modified 
and policed by international action, 
and our social and economic policies 


defined and fixed by international 
declarations and treaties. In these 
matters the State Department, dur- 
ing the early years of the United 
Nations, succeeded in fooling many 
prominent Americans in both politi- 
cal parties . . . and many loyal 
Americans into supporting the 
United Nations in all its works. It 
would have been one thing to sup- 
port the United Nations insofar as 
it functions—or tries to function—as 
a collective security organization for 
open debate and for the adoption of 
measures to try to preserve world 
peace. But it was quite another 
thing for Americans to support the 
various United Nations commissions 
and councils whose objective has 
been to dabble in the domestic af- 
fairs of all nations by trying to 
change domestic laws and customs 
by drawing up declarations, cove- 
nants and pacts which .. . distort our 
basic rights and freedoms under our 
own Bill of Rights and which under- 
take to impose a collectivist form 
of government and a _ collectivist 
economy on all nations of the 
world. 

It has been confirmed by several 
court decisions that we are ap- 
proaching a new development in 
lawmaking. Through “treaty law,” 
the normal legislative processes in 
this country, both of the Congress 
and of our state legislatures, are 
being bypassed by international 
agreements’ ratified as_ treaties. 
Through such treaties the estab- 
lished law in the United States and 
in every state might be changed or 
nullified without the people gener- 

(see TREATY LAW page 34) 
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main feature entertainment 


Wednesday evening a torrent of taxicabs, busses, 
autos and courtesy cars manned by host Kiwanians 
carried about 10,000 Kiwanis conventioneers to the 
Hec Edmundson Pavilion in the University area 
of Seattle. The reason for this mass movement: a 
great historical pageant about the Pacific-North- 
west, written and staged especially for the Ki- 
wanis convention. “Gold Rush Days” was the title 
of this historical revue. It pictured the growth 
of this colorful region from a lonely frontier in- 
to an area humming with modern progress. The 
pictures to the left give some idea of the scope 
and novelty of “Gold Rush Days.” (Far left) is a 
Scottish bagpipe band. (Middle) fishermen in a 
giant tank land a live salmon, to the crowd’s 
amazement. (Left) logrollers of the nonpolitical 
variety demonstrate their agility and iron nerve. 
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Thursday, June 19 


address: 


Vignettes of Kiwanis History 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


Past 





President, Kiwanis International 


ANY of the episodes in early Ki- 
Vi wanis history rival or surpass 
fiction and are little known to the 
membership as a whole To pre- 
sent these sketches from our gallery 
of Kiwanis memories in the order of 
relative importance, we will divide 
the years 1915-24 into eras and 
characterize each one. 

The first era, embracing the peri- 
od from January 1915 through the 
organization conference or first con- 
vention of Kiwanis clubs held in 
Cleveland, Ohio in May 1916, I 
characterize as the era of fellowship, 
friendship and business reciproca- 
tion. Now that we are thirty-seven 
years old, it does us Kiwanians no 


address: 


The Subversive War 





By MAJOR GENERAL 
WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Ret. 


eee we strive to build up our 
' strength, the Soviets, by pene- 


tration and sedition, seize strategic 
areas. We have failed to recognize 
this as war because it is an unortho- 
dox war. We look upon war in 
terms of infantry, fighting ships, air 
armadas and atom bombs. But the 
Soviet kind of war makes cunning 
use of the saboteur, the traitor and 
the hidden enemy. While we con- 
tinue to play by Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules, the Soviets ignore all 
rules. They infiltrate a country, win 
a foothold in the channels of public 
information and seek to control the 
key labor unions. They incite discord 
and dissension—seek to poison unity. 


irreparable harm to remind our- 
selves of the foibles and pranks of 
our youth and to frankly admit that 
the selfish philosophy of Kiwanis, as 
it was understood by the members in 
the early days, is a far cry from the 
unselfish program of humanitarian 
service which is today universally 
accepted as the true Kiwanis philos- 
ophy by both Kiwanians and the 
general public. 

These were the days when a mem- 
ber was more likely to call his club 
Kiwanis than Keewanis. Those were 
the days when each member was re- 
quired to arise at roll call in each 
meeting of his club and give his 
name, address and line of business 
or his profession. Those were the 
days when, in many clubs, each 
member announced as he answered 
roll call the amount of business done 
with fellow members, identified by 
name, during the preceding week. 
Those were the days when each 
member, once each year, usually in 
alphabetical order and turn, served 
as “oral booster,” telling about his 
line of business and the things or 
services he had to sell... . 

And those were also the days 
when no social affair, especially 
when ladies were present, was com- 

(see KIWANIS HISTORY page 40) 


There is no declaration of war, no 
troops, no tanks, no planes. But this 
kind of stealthy warfare, plus the 
threat of the Red Army, has given 
Stalin control over the countries of 
Eastern Europe and has enabled him 
to seize China. 

Stalin has developed subversive 
warfare further than ever before in 
history. Hitler and Mussolini im- 
proved subversive techniques and 
modernized propaganda and fifth- 
column activities, but used them 
only to support orthodox armies. The 
Nazis had small groups of supporters 
in the democratic countries and their 
espionage operations were limited. 
But the Soviets make use of the fifth 
column and the Communist Party as 
an army of occupation! 

In each target country, operations 
are directed by Moscow-trained 
leaders with a small but strategically 
well-placed hard-core Communist 
minority, ready to engage in sabo- 
tage and in partisan warfare. They 
act upon the theory that all war 
aims to break the will of your enemy 
and make him willing to yield. The 
Weapons are not necessarily mili- 

(see THE SUBVERSIVE WAR page 37) 
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the windup 


After the International officers-elect were presented to the con- 
vention by Past International President J. Hugh Jackson, Claude 
Hellmann symbolically passed the gavel to Walter J. L. Ray, the 
president-elect of Kiwanis International (below). Before the 
convention was adjourned Claude received a tomahawk from 
Kiwanian Lefty Wildeagle. A full-blooded Indian, Lefty is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of North Lincoln, Taft, Oregon. 








; 
; 
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hail and farewell 


As the 37th International convention drew to a close, the seed 
for number thirty-eight was planted. Arnold Treitman (middle, 
left), president of the Kiwanis Club of New York City, extended 
an invitation to the 1953 International convention which will be 
held in his city June 21 to 25. Major General William J. Dono- 
van, Ret., and Past International President O. Sam Cummings 
(bottom and top left, respectively) delivered their addresses. 
Ernest J. Loebbecke, chairman of the Committee on Elections, 
announced that the following men had been chosen by the dele- 
gates on Wednesday: Walter J. L. Ray, Detroit, International 
president; Kenneth P. Greenaway, St. George, Montreal, Quebec, 
and A. V. Zimmermann, Alexandria, Louisiana, vice-presidents; 
Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois, treasurer; and Trustees 
H. Park Arnold, Glendale, California; H. W. “Ike” Driver, Euclid, 
Ohio; and James G. Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan. Re-elected as 
International trustees were: R. Warren Graffam, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; C. I. Moyer, Topeka, Kansas; and Jackson A. 
Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana. President-elect Walter Ray spoke 
briefly, and the convention ended with everyone singing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” As soon as President Claude adjourned the session, 
Kiwanis families hurried for their hotels to pack, check out and 
leave Seattle. The Bullards drove their car aboard the Van- 
couver ferry and explored the ship (lower right). From Van- 
couver they drove to Jasper, Banff and Lake Louise. They ar- 
rived home in Kerrville on June 28 after driving 6842 miles. 
With typical Texas verve, Blanche and Lovic praised everything 
about the convention. “Seattle was simply wonderful,” the 
Bullards agreed. Without realizing it, perhaps, they had voiced 
a fitting epitaph for this great convention. —C.W.K. 
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Here is the profile of our 
new International president, sketched 
by a newspaperman who 


has known Walter for years. 


By WALTER W. FULLER 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Detroit, 
Michigan: Columnist, The Detroit News 


YOR THIRTY-SEVEN years the city 
Ik that gave birth to Kiwanis has 
stood aside and watched Interna- 
tional presidents from other cities 
come and go. Never, in all those 
years, has a man from the mother 
club held the highest office in Ki- 
wanis. But now the wait is over 
Detroit has an International presi- 
dent 

His name is Walter J. L. Ray, and 
those of us who know him can pre- 
dict with certainty that he will do a 
tremendous job during the twelve 
months ahead. Walter is an ener- 
getic, tireless worker who tackles 
every task with relentless zeal. He 
is a natural-born organizer, a bril- 
liant administrator and an orator of 
no small means. He is steeped in the 
traditions of Kiwanis and is imbued 
with a true spirit of humanitarian- 
ism. He has a deep religious faith 
which guides him in his daily life. 

Walter knew very little about 
service clubs when he set out for 
Fort Worth, Texas back in 1928 to 
handle a legal matter for his com- 
pany. By luck, the attorney with 
whom he did business invited Wal- 
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The new president of Kiwanis International occupies the president’s desk 


at the Standard Federal Savings 


and Loan Association in Detroit. He 


worked his way up through the ranks, beginning as a bookkeeper in 1916, 


WALTER J. L. RAY, 


a Kiwanian’s Kuantan 


ter to attend a luncheon of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fort Worth. 

“T never had been to a _ service 
club meeting before,” Walter recalls. 
“IT was greatly impressed with the 
caliber of the Fort Worth Kiwani- 
ans, and I determined when I re- 
turned to Detroit to see about join- 
ing the local Kiwanis club. Owen 
Bacon, who now has twenty-two 
years of perfect attendance at the 
Detroit No. 1 club, was the Kiwani- 
an who took me in hand. That same 
year I became a member of the 
mother club.” 

Walter immediately became an ac- 
tive Kiwanian. Soon he was ap- 
pointed to various committees and 


Walter has devoted his business life 
to building the institution of which he 
is the head. He has seen the bank’s 
assets increase more than fifteenfold. 


was elected to the board of directors. 
In 1935 he became president of his 
club. That year was one of the most 
successful in the annals of old No. 1. 
During Walter’s regime sixty-two 
new members were added to the 
rolls. Of these, ten have served on 
the board of directors, three became 
presidents, and one, district gov- 
ernor. One is currently serving the 
club as vice-president. Walter’s year 
was one of the most outstanding in 
the thirty-seven-year history of the 
club. 

Along came 1942 and Walter Ray 
appeared on the Kiwanis scene as 
lieutenant governor of Michigan’s 
Division One. The following year he 
was chosen district governor. During 
the Chicago convention of 1947, 
after a year as chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs, he was elected to 
the International Board of Trustees. 
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He was re-elected in 1949, and ad- 
vanced to treasurer at the St. Louis 
convention in 1951. 

While on the Board of Trustees, 
Walter Ray served for three years 
as chairman of the important Fi- 
nance Committee. During this time 
the financial condition of Kiwanis 
International greatly improved and 
a reserve fund was built equaling 
one dollar per member. During the 
past year he also has served as chair- 
man of the Board Committee on 
Magazine and Publications. 

Despite the pressure of his many 
activities, the new International 
president regularly attends his home 
club’s luncheon meetings. Only the 
week before going to the Seattle 
convention, Walter was hard at work 
helping his club organize a Ballot 
Battalion. 

Walter Ray is extremely proud of 
his long affiliation with the first club 
of Kiwanis and of his close associa- 
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tion with the late Joseph G. Prance, 
the first Kiwanian. He is proud, too, 
to count among his close friends the 
three living founders still active in 
Detroit—Donald S. Johnston, the 
first president, Harry A. Young and 
Charles R. Cowdin. 

During the next year, Kiwanis In- 
ternational will have as its president 
a deeply devout man who places all 
his achievements at the door of 
Providence. He is living proof that 
old-fashioned American initiative, 
coupled with hard work, patience, 
loyalty and sincerity are still the 
chief ingredients of success. Walter 
Ray would be the first to tell his 
sons, Thomas, now twenty-five, and 


John, twenty-one—as well as all 
other ambitious young men—that 
there is no royal road to the top; 


that anything worth having, comes 
as the result of hard, honest work. 

Walter Ray was born in Detroit 
on November 9, 1896. There he has 
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Upon his election to the presidency of 
the US Savings and Loan League, Walter 
was congratulated by his sons and 
nephew. Beside him is Ben Hazen, past 
governor of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict of Kiwanis. It was Ben who suc- 


ceeded Walter to the USSLL presidency. 


resided ever since, helping his city 
grow from a comparatively small, 


easy-living community into the 
mighty, throbbing “arsenal of de- 
mocracy,” teeming with more than 


two million people. 

After graduating from the Detroit 
High School of Commerce, Walter 
looked around for a job. The third 
position he took was with the Stand- 
ard Savings and Loan Association, 
where he was engaged as a book- 
keeper. That was in 1916. He was 
just twenty years old. Four years 
later, Walter was elevated to the 
position of assistant secretary. Then, 
in 1928, he was elected secretary and 
took over the major responsibilities 
for the day-to-day operation of the 
institution. A year later the stock 
market crashed, beginning the dis- 
astrous chain of events which led to 
the national bank holiday of March 
1933. Many financial institutions in 
Detroit closed, but not Walter’s. It 
went through the entire depression 
making substantial earnings every 
year and without missing a dividend 
payment. 

Walter moved into the president’s 
office of his firm in 1946. Almost at 
once he began to push the then-new 
GI Home Loan program. The efforts 
of his organization—which became 
Standard Federal in 1950—won 
widespread acceptance for the pro- 
gram around Detroit. And today 
Walter’s institution has thirty-five 
per cent of its mortgage portfolio in 
World War II veteran home loans. 
In his thirty-seven years with 
Standard, Walter has seen the insti- 
tution’s assets grow from $2,700,000 

(see WALTER J. L. RAY page 37) 














of Kiwanis International at 
June 18, 1952? 


Seattle, Washington 


Fundamentals of Democratic 
Government 


Free Enterprise 

WHEREAS. the whole world is harassed 
by closely organized minorities who strive 
to impose their wills upon inarticulate 
majorities in utter disregard of the under- 
lying principles of a democratic way of 
life, and recognizing that these militant 
but disruptive forces are largely respon- 
sible for the social and industrial strife on 
this continent, and 

WHEREAS, initiative, individual re- 
sponsibility, respect for the dignity of man 
and continuing opportunity for growth 
have characterized the democratic spirit 
that has made this continent free; now 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this Kiwanis 
International Convention is determined 
to reaffirm its faith and confidence in the 
fundamental principles which underlie 
our Constitution, which principles time 
and experience have proven to be the only 
safe basis for enduring peace. These prin- 
ciples acknowledge the supremacy of hu- 
man and spiritual values over material 
interests and assert the sanctity of indi- 
vidual freedom under the law, and, above 
all, proclaim that governments acquire 
their power to govern only with the con- 
sent of the people, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we 
reaffirm our confidence in and support of 
that form of government which encour- 
ages individual initiative and which gave 
our people the greatest liberty and the 
highest living standard ever enjoyed by 
any people. 


Freedom of Information 
WHEREAS, the founders of our coun- 


tries wisely provided for free speech as 
well as a free and independent press, to 
keep people informed about the activities 
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of their governmental agencies, and 

WHEREAS, the right of freedom of in- 
formation is a right which belongs to the 
whole people, newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio, and television being simply avenues 
to keep the people informed, and 

WHEREAS, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of some public officials to feel 
that they are not accountable to the pub- 
lic, particularly, the handling of informa- 
tion of non-defense departments; that 
they may conduct the business of their 
offices in secret; that they may seal or im- 
pound public records; that they may di- 
vulge only such information as they think 
is good for the people to know; and that 
they may extend militaristic security into 
areas which have no bearing on that 
security, and 

WHEREAS, the people are in danger of 
losing their right to freedom of informa- 
tion by default, unless they demand of 
their public officials the right of free ac- 
cess to the facts about their governments, 
except those directly concerned with na- 
tional security; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national vigorously condemn all such 
practices, denounce the misuse of official 
influence and power, and demand that the 
right of freedom of information be con- 
tinued as a fundamental right of all the 
people. 


Taxation 
WHEREAS, the burden of taxation by 


the federal government has all but 
reached confiscatory proportions, is de- 
stroying incentive, and drying up the 
source of capital upon which private en- 
terprise depends, and if continued, will 
ultimately lead to the destruction of free 
enterprise; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national urge the Congress of the United 
States to press legislation equalizing taxa- 
tion on all competitive businesses, and 
that all exemptions from taxation enjoyed 


by competitive businesses be abolished, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International endorse in principle a 
limit on taxation by the federal govern- 
ment. 


Government Intervention in 
Labor Disputes 


WHEREAS, the continued success of our 
economic system of free enterprise re- 
quires that the national government cease 
arbitrating labor disputes, except in ex- 
treme emergency, and 

WHEREAS, it is the belief of the mem- 
bers of Kiwanis International in conven- 
tion assembled, that the federal govern- 
ment owes its citizens only the duty to 
provide an atmosphere of equality, law 
and justice where labor and management 
may sit down together and work out, by 
the process of free collective bargaining, 
their own solutions to the complex prob- 
lems involved in labor relations, without 
coercion and without advantage being 
given to one side over the other; now, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the union shop 
and all forms of coercive membership 
techniques are not the proper subject 
matters for government intervention, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
federal government should immediately 
and permanently remove itself as a party 
from the collective bargaining table, other 
than providing conciliation and mediation 
services. 


Civil Defense 
WHEREAS, civil defense planning is 


an integral element in our nation’s secur- 
ity and should be stimulated by a quick- 
ened interest and activity at the commu- 
nity level; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national urge its members through club 
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Civic leaders from communities through- 
out the United States and Canada stated 
their opinions, by resolution, on some 
of the gravest issues of the day. 


action programs to promote the organi- 
zation of sound civil defense units, and to 
encourage the formation of volunteer 
blood donor groups to the end that there 
may be saved the lives of our armed 
forces and civilians on the home front. 


Ballot Battalion 


WHEREAS, freedom in our nations can 
be maintained by the people accepting the 
responsibilities and opportunities inherent 
in representative institutions, and 

WHEREAS, individual liberties can be 
lost by default if, through apathy, indif- 
ference and neglect, we fail to exercise 
intelligent use of our elective franchise, 
and 

WHEREAS, it is vital in view of the 
disclosures of corrupt and mercenary 
practices by some public officials that we 
vigorously promote through an aroused 
public opinion integrity, efficiency and 
economy in our government, and 

WHEREAS, an organization plan has 
been developed which will enlist the co- 
operation of all patriotic groups in vast, 
community-wide register-and-vote cam- 
paigns; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national aggressively advance the forma- 
tion of Ballot Battalions in every city and 
community throughout the United States 
and Canada, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanians reaffirm their belief in represen- 
tative government through vigorous ac- 
tion in furthering the objectives of the 
Ballot Battalion plan, which are: 

a. to conduct community-wide cam- 

paigns to register every eligible voter, 

b. to assist the general public in obtain- 

ing the views of all candidates, and 
the principles for which they stand, 

c. to sponsor non-partisan Get-Out-the- 
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Vote campaigns on a community-wide 
basis, and utilizing all available media 
and community leadership in promot- 
ing such campaigns. 


Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 


WHEREAS, there is pending in the Sen- 
ate of the United States a Senate Resolu- 
tion to the effect that an amendment be 
made to the Constitution of these United 
States for the purpose of clarifying the 
effect of any action by the Senate of the 
United States in respect of the treaty 
making power, reading as follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which con- 
flicts with any provision of this Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. A treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States 
only through legislation by Congress 
which it could enact under its dele- 
gated powers in the absence of such 
treaty.” Now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national endorse in principle the sug- 
gested amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the making 
of treaties and executive agreements, de- 
signed to prevent the treaty making 
power from being used as a means of 
amending the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 


Canada-United States Friendship 


WHEREAS, peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world yearn desperately 
for an end to international jealousies, 
friction and bloodshed, and 


WHEREAS, wars and rumors of wars 
with their attendant uneasiness, suffering 
and heartache cannot be stilled until na- 
tions learn to live side by side with toler- 
ance, respect, and good will, one to the 
other, and 


WHEREAS, for more than one hundred 
years the peoples of the United States and 
Canada have demonstrated, through the 
medium of an unguarded border, that a 
status of mutual understanding and har- 
monious friendship IS possible between 
two nations and two peoples when each 
respects the rights, privileges and achieve- 
ments of the other; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanians 
everywhere, individually and collectively, 
direct special attention to the friendship, 
good will and understanding between 
Canada and the United States, to the end 
that this happy, practical neighborliness 
may serve as a beacon of hope to the 
world’s millions who still pray for inter- 
national peace and understanding. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


WHEREAS, the question of the admis- 
sion to statehood of Hawaii and Alaska is 
one of long standing, and has been sub- 
jected to deplorable delay in the Halls of 
Congress; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national urge the Congress of the United 
States to give immediate attention to and 
take favorable action on their petitions 
for statehood, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, and each member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


United Nations 


WHEREAS, history shows that peace is 
the product of law and order, and 

WHEREAS, universal disarmament and 
world peace can only be achieved by 
world harmony under international law; 
now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national, while specifically opposing any 
world federation of governments, reaffirms 
its confidence in the purposes of the Unit- 
ed Nations, and gives support to its ideals, 
aims and objectives, believing that the 
United Nations is capable of promoting 
world peace and at the same time reserv- 
ing to all peoples their right to maintain 
their own domestic, political, economic, 
social and religious institutions, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and all mem- 
bers of the federal legislative bodies of 
both countries. 


Servicemen and Women 
BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 


national express its deep sense of obliga- 
tion and gratitude to all who are engaged 
in the military service of our countries, 
and our sympathy to those who have sus- 
tained casualties, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that all 
Kiwanians cheerfully and promptly make 
all necessary sacrifices to win the war and 
assure a world at peace, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that all 
Kiwanis clubs be asked to broaden the 
scope of their activities to demonstrate 
to our sick and disabled veterans that 
their services were not in vain, that we 
are ever mindful of their part in the 
preservation of these nations and _ that 
their sacrifices are continually in our 
memory. 


Safety 


WHEREAS, the protection of life, limb 
and property against loss by accidents of 
all kinds remains an extremely serious 
problem, and 

WHEREAS, further important and nec- 
essary gains in safety measures are pos- 
sible of attainment in industry, on the 
highway, at home and on the farm; now, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all Kiwanis 
clubs face this accident problem on a 
community basis, assist all safety agen- 
cies, and give accident prevention a prom- 
inent place in their program of activities, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we 
reaffirm our position taken at previous 
conventions favoring modern, uniform 
traffic laws and driving instructions in the 
schools. 


Conservation and Flood Control 


WHEREAS, the prosperity and security 
of our nations with their high standard 
of living, free enterprise system, and 
democratic forms of government, depend 
absolutely on the availability and proper 
control of abundant natural resources, 
and 

WHEREAS, the depletion of these re- 
sources through unrestricted exploitation, 
uncontrolled flood waters, economic pres- 
sures, and unwise use is well advanced, 








and unless they are promptly and proper- 
ly conserved and restored, cannot possibly 
meet the social and economic needs of our 
rapidly expanding population responsibili- 
ties; now. therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we reaffirm our 
support of local, state, provincial, and 
national conservation by 


1. Stimulating and supporting legisla- 
tion and other measures required to 
adequately advance conservation and 
flood control through private owners 
and existing agencies. 


2. Seeking the support of educational 
institution agencies, and educators 
for a more realistic and extensive pro- 
gram of training in conservation as a 
prime measure for furthering an ade- 
quate national conservation program. 


3. Insisting that conservation and flood 
control be considered in their proper 
relation to all natural resources, both 
human and material. 


Narcotics 


WHEREAS, the illegal use of narcotics 
by the youth of our countries is rapidly 
becoming a menace to the normal and 
mental habits of our boys and girls, re- 
sulting in complete deterioration of the 
use! and an increase in crime, and 

WHEREAS, it is our considered opinion 
that no greater calamity could befall our 
youth than addiction to the use of nar- 
cotics, and 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis, dedicated to a 
service for the boys and girls in our re- 
spective communities, believes that the 
penalties inflicted upon individuals con- 
victed of the illegal sale of drugs are alto- 
gether too light, and that drastic action 
must be taken; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional here assembled that legislation be 
enacted by the proper authorities of our 
respective nations providing that all per- 
sons convicted of selling or giving nar- 
cotics to minors shall be imprisoned for a 
substantial period without the alternative 
of paying a fine, and that all persons so 
convicted shall be ineligible for probation 
or parole, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanians everywhere — individually and 
collectively—pledge complete cooperation 
with the authorities concerned to the end 
that this insidious evil may be eliminated. 


Communism 


WHEREAS, for the past several years 
Kiwanis International quite appropriately 
has gone on record as vigorously opposing 
communism in all forms, and has been 
willing to lend intelligent effort to ex- 
pose communism to the end that the de- 
fense of our country may be made more 
secure, and 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis clubs and Kiwan- 
ians everywhere have been warned as to 
the importance of carefully investigating 
all organizations and committees before 
allowing their names to be listed as mem- 
bers or sponsors of such organizations, and 

WHEREAS, it is of equal importance 
not to engage in smear campaigns or to 
mislabel, but to protect, innocent and 
well-meaning organizations, committees 
and individuals from careless or malicious 
accusations of communism; now, there- 
fore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
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national continue its fight against com- 
munism, which we recognize as a con- 
spiratorial movement to enslave mankind, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International commends the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
Congress for the fair manner in which it 
has conducted inquiries. 


Support of Churches 


We are living in an era of unrest and 
uncertainty when the thinking of national 
and world leaders might become confused 
in the stress of national and world condi- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, this confusion and uncer- 
tainty in material and mundane affairs 
has permeated the moral and spiritual 
thinking of our peoples, and is having a 
disturbing effect on their faith in the fu- 
ture and their faith in the Almighty God; 
now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national, in its 1952 Convention assembled, 
reaffirm our strong faith in the true and 
ever-living God and the religious concepts 
of the people of Canada and the United 
States: that we reassert our faith in the 
future of our homes, our churches, and 
our schools—the great institutions of our 
nations; and that we re-dedicate our ef- 
forts to maintain high spiritual ideals in 
our lands; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
Kiwanis clubs continue their active and 
practical support of the churches and 
their program devoted to raising the 
moral and spiritual level; and that all 
Kiwanians be encouraged to work faith- 
fully through their homes, churches and 
schools to renew and to strengthen the 
spiritual lives of the people, the commu- 
nities, and nations. 


Youth 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International rec- 
ognizes its obligations to youth, seeks to 
increase its interest in youth, and desires 
to express a confidence in our youth as 
the real hope of tomorrow; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we re-empha- 
size the importance to youth of physical 
health, moral and spiritual well-being, the 
wise choice of a vocation, thorough vo- 
cational preparation, and a well rounded 
education for complete living. 

That we encourage the sponsorship of 
activities and organizations pertaining to 
youth, through the avenues which will 
provide the greatest service and leader- 
ship to youth. 

That we promote practical ways and 
means of bringing about wholesome per- 
sonal contacts of Kiwanians with youth, 
and urging all clubs to promote National 
Kids’ Day and the work of Circle K and 
Key Clubs. 

That we seek ways to stimulate in youth 
a greater loyalty and appreciation of 
their citizenship privileges, and a recog- 
nition of their citizenship responsibilities. 

That we devise means to develop in 
youth a loftier and nobler obligation and 
allegiance to those things which are en- 
titled to allegiance and respect—the home, 
the school, the church, and the democratic 
way of life. 

That we help strengthen youth by set- 
ting the best possible example of citizen- 
ship in our own daily lives. 


Underprivileged Children 


WHEREAS, much of the world’s trou- 
bles and many of its “isms” find root in 
the unfortunate condition of underprivi- 
leged peoples, and 

WHEREAS, enemies of free peoples are 
trying by insidious means to inject their 
ideologies into the institutions of our re- 
spective democracies by exploiting every 
possible form of human misery, and 

WHEREAS, the preservation of our free 
and democratic way of life is largely de- 
pendent for the future upon the children 
of today; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the United States and Canada 
explore and promote worthwhile means 
of rendering practical assistance to under- 
privileged children, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that in 
the approach to this problem, care be ex- 
ercised to instill an appreciation of per- 
sonal initiative among those assisted, and 
thus avoid the mistaken idea that Society 
owes assistance to unfortunate people 
without personal effort on their part. 


Education and Democracy 


WHEREAS, the first Kiwanis Objective 
for 1952 is to “strengthen our moral fiber 
through home, church and school,’ and 

WHEREAS, schools and democracy are 
interdependent and closely allied in pro- 
moting our way of life, and 

WHEREAS, we believe the schools of 
our democracies are the responsibility of 
all our citizenry, and 

WHEREAS, there are at present indi- 
viduals and organizations who are carry- 
ing on pernicious activities to discredit 
the schools and their work; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national recognizes the significant con- 
tribution leaders in the field of education 
are making toward a free world and 
pledges its constant and positive support 
in every way possible in advancing and 
strengthening the influence of schools and 
education on all local levels. 


Foreign Extension 


WHEREAS, several clubs and districts 
in Kiwanis International have inquired 
and passed resolutions about extending 
Kiwanis clubs into other countries, and 
particularly Mexico, and 

WHEREAS, the International Board 
has heretofore considered action to build 
such clubs but rejected the plan in the 
light of conditions of that time, and 

WHEREAS, there is need for current 
information to warrant Board reconsider- 
ation; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the convention 
delegates assembled direct the Interna- 
tional President to appoint a committee 
of six, to be composed of the three mem- 
bers of the International Board Commit- 
tee on Field Service and three Past Inter- 
national Presidents, to thoroughly study 
the question of club extension to Mexico 
and other countries, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that said 
Committee report its findings and recom- 
mendations in writing to the International 
Board of Trustees on or before November 
1, 1952, and that the said Board report its 
recommendations to the delegates assem- 
bled at the 1953 Convention. 


(see RESOLUTIONS page 47) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


My Adele bought a new $12 
“luxury” item for our family yester- 
day, a symbol which we had _ neg- 
lected, but which takes on added 
meaning to us and our now-big 
children 


during election year—a 


bright new American flag. 


* * 


Then there was the new lieu- 
tenant governor of Texas who, at 
a dinner in his honor, promised, 
“Fellow citizens, I am going to 
preside over the best senate that 
money can buy.” 

* * * 


We've got to elect more character 
and fewer characters; we must re- 
place five per cent takers with 100 


per cent statesmen, 
* * * 


Whatever became of “price con- 
trol”? I said very little when beef 
went over a dollar a pound, a $35 
suit jumped to $90 and rent rose 
200 per cent. But doggone if I can 
graciously accept a nickel bottle of 
summer soda pop for ten cents. 


* * * 


“It is obvious,” said Bob Creamer, 
fanning himself in my patio last 
night, “that the Russians have flown 
over here and released lethal quan- 
tities of muscular mosquitoes.” 


* * * 


I’m just back from a funeral, and 
I feel like a hypocrite. No one 
really mourns the passing of an 
irritable person. The widow, I ob- 
served, was hiding her relief under 
a veil. 
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A fellow named George Hixson, 
our first International president, is 
the attendance champion of Ki- 
wanis. He’s been to at least one 
meeting every week for thirty- 
six years. What a record! | have 
trouble attending thirty-six straight 
weeks. 


* * * 


“Lord knows I’ve tried to make 
this a better community,” declares 
my RFD friend “Foxtail” Johnson. 
“I’ve voted against every candidate 
that got elected around here since I 
was sixteen years old.” 


* * * 


“My political convictions aren’t 
so sot in their ways,” declares 
Uncle Phud Jones, who collects 
garbage on our street. “I’ll vote for 
the first candidate that guarantees 
my Minnie a mink coat.” 
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None of our Washington diplomats 
has been able to outtalk Stalin. Why 
don’t we send a couple of expert 


talkers from my native republie— 


Texas? 


“I am opposed to labor,” orated 
one candidate. “That’s why I am 
running for public office.” 


* * * 


There’s probably no higher per- 
centage of dishonesty in govern- 
ment today than twenty-five, 
seventy-five or 100 years ago. Be- 
cause of better magazines, news- 
papers, radio and TV, there’s just 
more awareness of it—which is our 
most encouraging sign. 


“Traps catch many things,” says 
our club philosopher, “but a woman 
stands a much better chance of 
catching a man if she keeps hers 

% 
shut. 


QUOTE OF THE YEAR: 
Some among us are not so 
much grieved for the present 
state of our affairs, as apprehen- 
sive for the future. They observe 
that no revenue is sufficient 
without economy, and that the 
most plentiful income of a whole 
people from the natural produc- 
tions of their country may be 
dissipated in vain and needless 
expenses, and poverty be intro- 
duced in the place of affluence. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


A political platform is like a mo- 
tion picture set—used for one im- 
pressive showing as a_ background 
for actors, who promptly move away 
from it and divert our attention else- 
where. 

* * * 


August can’t frighten me _ by 
turning on the heat. I’ve been mar- 
ried to a spirited woman, and I’ve 
been president of a Kiwanis club. 


* * * 


Our president and secretary haven’t 
yet made their formal reports as our 
delegates to the Seattle convention 
because we insist that they tell us 
what they did outside the convention 
hall. After all, it was our money; we 
have a right to know about night life 
in the Northwest. 


* * * 


Bear up, you Kiwaniannes with a 
house full of children. School starts 
again next month. 


* * * 


Here we are back to the season 
of itinerant halfbacks. Some of the 
swivel-hipped side-steppers play 
at so many colleges, says our fellow 
Kiwanian, Rick Richter, that they 
get paid off in travelers’ cheques. 

x * * 


Being American, I will if neces- 
sary die in defending the right to go 
to the polls. Being human, I may 
not go to the polls, especially if it 
rains. 














By PAUL SCHUBERT 


There is hope for humanity so long as people 


will sacrifice time and money to help 


other folks who can't 


help themselves. 


Evervday Samaritans 


pe boy and his brother stood 
beside Highway 14 in the red 
butte country of Wyoming, a 
broken-down jalopy mute evidence 


of their predicament. The boy was 
about twenty, his brother a_ teen- 
ager. Their clothing was shabby, the 
jalopy an old crate. Car after car 
flashed by, headed for Yellowstone. 
Greybull, the nearest town, was 
twenty miles westward; to the east, 
over the Big Horns, it was seventy 
miles to Sheridan. 

Bud Sharen, a neighbor of mine, 
came along in an old pickup, sized 
up the situation and stopped. Bud 





is big, slow-spoken, a rancher in his 
middle thirties—one of those power- 
ful Western men whose strength is 
balanced by a curious gentleness. 

He got his blond hair and cornflower 
blue eyes from Swiss forebears. 
Bud's ranch isn’t the biggest in the 
county; he knows a use for every 
dollar and works from dawn to dark 
to earn those dollars. 

“Ol’ car broke down?” he hailed 
the stranded brothers sympatheti- 
cally. In that barren part of Wyom- 
ing you don’t go past a broken-down 
car without stopping—not unless 
you're a tourist headed for Yellow- 
stone at seventy. 

The older boy grinned wryly. 
‘Guess it’s a connecting rod,” he 
said. “Pretty near tore the motor 
apart ‘fore I could stop.” 

“Where yuh from?” 

“Chicago.” 

“Long ways from home! Okay, 


‘ 


climb in!’ 

Bud took the boys to Greybull, 
stayed with them while they in- 
quired about parts and learned that 
their only chance to get what they 
needed was in Worland, forty miles 
farther south. 

“Come on,” Bud said to the boys. 
“Let’s go to Worland.” 

Bud took over the boys and their 
problem. “Maybe it was foolish,” he 
told me later. “But I kind of liked 
that older boy. And anyway they 
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was in a jam. Fifteen hundred miles 
from home and darn little cash.” 

In Worland they bought parts— 
Bud paid for them. They drove sixty 
miles back to the broken-down car, 
worked all afternoon tearing the 
motor apart. Bud took the boys to 
the ranch that night, gave them din- 
ner, baths, bed, breakfast. 

It developed that they needed 
more parts. So there was another 
day, sixty miles to Worland again 
and sixty miles back. And at the 
end—defeat; the jalopy was good for 
nothing but junk. Bud had two 
stranded Chicagoans on his hands. 

“What did you do?” I asked him 
at that point. 

“Well,” he said, “I bought ’em a 
car. I had to. I kind of liked that 
older boy. And I didn’t figure it 
was much risk. He told me _ he’d 
send me the money as soon as he 
got home to his folks. And I knew 
where I could get a pretty good old 
car for $125, so I bought it for ’em.” 

“I suppose you registered it in 
your name?” 

“What for? It was their car.” 

“Ever get the money back?” 

“Of course I did,” he said indig- 
nantly. “The check came about a 
month after they left, just the way 
I knew it would.” 

“Bud, you’re a Samaritan,” I said. 
“A Good Samaritan.” 

“Aw, anybody would have done 
the same!” he protested. 

Anybody, of course, would not 
have done the same, which is why 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
has lived down through the cen- 
turies. Most people pass up the per- 
son in need as if he had the plague. 
Yet the world is still—and always 
has been—dotted with Good Samari- 
tans. 

When my friend Victor Blakeslee 
had a heart attack in downtown 
Philadelphia, he barely had strength 
to sit down on the curbstone, semi- 
conscious, and try to hold on to 
life. For half an hour well-dressed 








crowds passed him by, aloof, as- 
suming that he was drunk. Finally 
a shabby old man sat down beside 
him and said, “In trouble, buddy?” 
And called a taxi for him, and helped 
him in, and took him to the hospi- 
tal, and went away without even 
leaving his name. 

Of course well-dressed people can 
be Samaritans too. A doctor of my 
acquaintance became critically ill 
while traveling with his wife in 
Minnesota; as he sat slumped over 
the wheel she got out of the car 
to seek help. 

The first car that came along 
stopped, and there commenced a 
saga of unquestioning support in 
time of need. Not only did the 
friendly couple in the big Cadillac 
render effective help in the im- 
mediate emergency; when the doc- 
tor revived they refused to think 
of letting him and his wife drive 
on alone. Since they were heading 
in the same direction, one of them 
drove the doctor’s car. That night 
they stopped in the same motel, and 
again the next day and the next they 
stayed close by, “just in case.” 

The doctor insisted that he would 
be all right, but he was wrong, as 
doctors often are when treating their 
own ills. In Great Falls, Montana 
the doctor was stricken again and 
died in the local hospital. 

“T don’t know what I would have 
done without those wonderful 
people,” said his widow afterwards. 
“They abandoned their vacation and 
took charge of everything—the ar- 
rangements for sending my hus- 
band’s body home, getting the car 
home, railway tickets for me. They 
couldn’t have done more if I had 
been their nearest relative. And I 



























His peppery defender stood facing 
the crowd, blazing mad. 
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had never seen them before that 
day when they pulled up behind us 
on the highway.” 

Samaritans can intervene, too, in 
less serious situations. I remember 
one midsummer night in New York 
when I had been working very late. 
It was two in the morning. Hearing 
a commotion I went to the street 
door and learned that a naked man 
had just run past the house toward 
Central Park. Nakedness being a 
major offense and sure sign of aber- 
ration in a big city, the hunt was on; 
the police had arrived. “There he 
goes!” yelled someone from an upper 
window. 

I followed the crowd to the end 
of the street. There the unfortunate 
had found a Samaritan, janitor of 
a house in whose basement entry 
he had taken final refuge. His pep- 
pery defender stood facing the 


crowd, blazing mad. 

“A fine bunch!” he said. “Not one 
with the decency to give the poor 
devil a pair of pants! That’s what 
he needed and that’s what I done. 
I hope none of you is ever in his 


spot, hunted like an animal.” 

And his scorn was deserved, for 
the man was only tipsy; he had 
locked himself out of his apartment 
after mistaking the door to the bath- 
room, and then lost his head and 
gone into the street. 

Samaritans are everywhere. My 
friend Walter, refugee from the Reds 
in Czechoslovakia, would not have 
lived to reach sanctuary in the 
United States if it had not been for 
a Russian soldier who’ discovered 
him while he was in hiding. Instead 
of turning him in, the Russian risked 
his life to smuggle bread to his hid- 
ing place every day for two weeks. 


Why? Why does any Samaritan do 
what he does? 

I myself once arrived in the little 
town of Gospic, in Yugoslavia—an 
utter stranger, on foot, dusty and 
weary, with a rucksack on my back. 
I could speak no Serbo-Croatian, 
language of the place. Experience 
had taught me, however, that most 
druggists in that part of the world 
learned their trade in Vienna and 
spoke enough German to communi- 
cate with my own bits of that 
language. 

So I walked into the tidy drug- 
store of Mr. Constantine Dragovic. 
I have never met a more perfect 
host. He directed me to the local 
inn and urged me, when I had found 
a room, to come back to his shop. 
His garden, he said, went down to 
the river, and surely I would like 
to swim after my day on foot. 

In a summerhouse near the water 
I found clean towels. He apologized 
profusely because he could not leave 
the shop and join me. Water never 
felt more wonderful to aching an- 
atomy. But what melted the heart 
of this stranger five thousand miles 
from home was the discovery that 
while I was in the water, Mrs. 
Dragovic had left in the summer- 
house a bowl of cool sugared straw- 
berries and a freshly opened bottle 
of chilled wine. 

The presence of Good Samaritans 
is one of the sweetest miracles of 
the journey through life. The stran- 
ger on the road, beset by difficulties 
or evil, can count on callous rebuffs 
from many passers-by, but wherever 
he travels on this earth, regardless 
of nationalities, race or creeds, there 
will always be Good Samaritans 
wherever men dwell. THE END 
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TREATY LAW 
(From page 23) 


ally knowing anything about it. 
California for many years had a 
law mixed marriages and 
against aliens owning land. (Some 
states, like Washington, have consti- 
tutional provisions against aliens 
owning land.) The California courts 
have now held that since the United 
Nations Charter is a treaty and pro- 
equality,” mixed 
are legal in that 
and aliens may own land. 
opinion as to 


against 


vides for “racial 


marriages now 
state 

| express no 
whether mixed marriages are prope! 
whether aliens 


own land. All I 


our constitutional 


or improper, or 
should be able to 
say is that under 
system, it is the right of the sover- 
people of the State of Cali- 
other state to 


eign 
fornia and of 
make their own laws with respect to 
such matters. For example, in some 
states mixed marriages are no prob- 
lem, but if the good people of Cali- 
fornia or Mississippi think they are 
constitute one, 


every 


a problem or may 
then it is the right and privilege of 
the people of California or Missis- 
sippi to so decide by their own legis- 
direction or 
international 


lation, without 
interference by 


any 
any 
authority 

More serious than the problem of 
alien land ownership or mixed mar- 
riages . is the danger we now 
face with respect to our right to 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
forefathers knew 


press. Our wise 
that the mind and spirit of man 
could not be controlled and regi- 


mented by government... so long as 
freedom of speech and of press were 
preserved. Thus, the first provision 
of our Bill of Rights provided that, 
“Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press. ni 
But under Article Two of the 
proposed United Nations Covenant 
on Human Rights, it is provided that, 
in case of a state of emergency 
officially proclaimed by the authori- 
ties, a state may take measures dero- 
gating from its obligations .. .” to 
preserve freedom of speech and of 
and other freedoms which 
under our Bill of Rights are not sub- 
ject to suspension. In other words, 
the whole right to freedom of speech 
and of press may be suspended when 
a state of emergency is officially de- 
clared by the authorities in power. 
If this Covenant on Human 
Rights is ratified by our Senate, a 
President, by declaring a “state of 
emergency” as provided in the cove- 
nant, could close all the newspapers 
in the United States. .. 


press 
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Some will say that there is a 
provision in the charter intended to 
prevent the agencies of the United 
Nations from interfering with the 
domestic affairs of nations. .. . It 
reads as follows: “Nothing contained 
in the present Charter shall author- 
ize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are _ essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the mem- 


bers to submit such matters to 
settlement under’ the present 
Charter... .” 


How does it come that, in view of 
this provision, law can be changed 
and nullified by any agency of 
the United Nations? Certainly the 
charter would never have been ap- 
proved by the American people and 
ratified by the US Senate if 
protective had not 


This is 


what 


some 
such provision 

been inserted in the charter 
an outstanding illustration of 
happens when any document, public 
or private, is hurriedly approved 
and without careful study of 
the language interpreted 
afterwards. The American represen- 
tatives at San Francisco could not 
have read and this in- 
tended protective the 
light of the American Constitution, 
which makes all treaties the supreme 
law of the land when merely rati- 
fied by the Senate. Moreover, the 
State Department has now nullified 
the saving effect intended by Chap- 
ter One, Article Two, Paragraph 
Seven of the charter by declaring 
that, “There is no longer any real 
difference between ‘domestic’ and 
‘foreign’ affairs.”” Under this policy, 
affairs much 


how 
may be 


considered 
provision in 


domestic 


our are as 
subject to United Nations declara- 
tions, treaties and pacts as our 
foreign affairs. 

Anp so America now finds 


itself caught in a noose which only 
a constitutional amendment can re- 
move. Unless we have such an 
amendment, it is possible to foresee 
all that the treaty makers may ac- 
complish by the “blank check” form 
of treaty. For example, our federal 
Constitution now provides that no- 
body shall be elected to the office of 
President or Vice-President except 
a “natural born” citizen of the 
United States. Already the Declara- 
tion on Human Rights provides, 
“Everyone has the right to equal 
access to public service in his coun- 
try.” This would make Harry 
Bridges or any other naturalized 
citizen eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice-President. Again, our 
Constitution vests full power in 
Congress to control immigration, but 
.. the Declaration on Human Rights 





states that, “Everyone has the right 
to seek and to enjoy in other coun- 
tries asylum from persecution.” With 
this incorporated in a treaty, the right 
of asylum would be to all nationals 
of all nations of the world, and what 
right then would our Congress have, 
by immigration laws or otherwise, to 
prevent such persons from entering 
the United States? 

Without going into the matter in 
further detail, it is easy to see that 
this new procedure of “blank check” 
treaty-making, whereby a_ treaty 
covers all the people in the world 
their manifold social, economic 
rights and 


and 
and governmental 
tionships, may easily result in treaty 
and_ destroying 


rela- 


law 
large segments of domestic law. 
Treaty law is not only a direct 
threat to many of our basic rights, 
but it is a direct step toward world 
government... . It is strange that so 
j 


i1@as 


superseding 


many Americans can support i 
of outright or limited world govern- 
ment, or of world government 
through the United Nations, by the 
treaty route. All these advocates tell 
us that national sovereignty is a 
shibboleth—that we must no longer 
by patriotic Americans, for you can- 
not have any of these schemes with- 
out giving up the independence and 
integrity of the Republic... . 

The only _ effective 
against all these dangers of 
law is an appropriate constitutional 
amendment. I hope your great or- 
ganization will support the move- 
ment that is now well under way 
for securing such an amendment. 
You will be told by some that such 
an amendment is not necessary. You 
will be told by others that such an 
amendment would interfere with the 
functioning of United Nations as an 
international organization for peace. 
I am prepared to tell you, out of 
experience of more than four years’ 
close study of the matter, that an 
amendment is necessary. 


protection 
treaty 


Whatever we do in world affairs, 
our first consideration should be the 
preservation of this country’s in- 
tegrity as a free, solvent and inde- 
pendent nation and the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of its citi- 
zens as free men and free women. 
Such a policy is not isolationism. 
Certainly we have an interest and 
a stake in the well-being of the 
rest of the world, but America will 
perform its role in world affairs 
better if, instead of being a Santa 
Claus to all nations, it first of all 
protects the rights and liberties of 
its own citizens and conserves its 
own economy and its own strength 
and encourages other nations to 
stand on their feet. THE END 
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YEAR OF PROGRESS 
(From page 19) 


heart and Red Cross campaigns; 
there were 2613 separate activities 
promoting economy in government; 
and 2677 safety and courtesy cam- 
paigns and 1730 get-out-the-vote 
campaigns were promoted. 

In the United States we are all 
aware this is an _ election § year. 
Political leadership today is plagued 
with too many irresponsible men. A 
responsible man is dedicated to high 
purpose. He is honest, intelligent 
and has faith in humanity. It is 
gratifying then to see 8743 Ki- 
wanians holding public office. Last 
year, a Kiwanis Congressional Din- 
ner was held in Washington to honor 
the Kiwanians in the United States 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

This year, the first Kiwanis Parlia- 
mentary Dinner was held in Ottawa, 
Ontario on May 14. Distinguished 
members of Kiwanis serving in the 
Parliament and in other high posi- 
tions of government in Canada were 
guests of honor. Diplomats, jurists 
and fellow-Kiwanians from both 
sides of the border were in attend- 
ance, and the affair was featured 
prominently by the press and radio. 
It was a historic and memorable 
event, for which the three clubs of 
Ottawa deserve our highest com- 
mendation. 

Much has been heard and said at 
this convention about the Ballot 
Battalion. The plan offers a great 
nationwide, grass-roots effort to 
arouse and inform the citizens as 
never before, to choose officials of 
high moral and spiritual integrity. 
Most people this year seem to feel 
that the coming election has a vital 
bearing on their personal lives, their 
fortunes and their future. But the 
question is whether this concern will 
manifest itself in any activity de- 
signed to affect the result. In the 
general election of 1948, only fifty- 
two per cent of the eligible Amer- 
ican voters went to the polls. . . 
This year there will be 95,000,000 or 
more who are eligible to vote. The 
only way to get the forty-odd mil- 
lion who habitually stay at home to 
go to the polls is by personal, face- 
to-face contact. Already more than 
800 Kiwanis communities have or- 
ganized Ballot Battalions, and more 
are enlisting every day. There is 
no better way to safeguard and pre- 
serve our liberty. 

The past twelve months have re- 
corded a net gain of 8305 members, 
the greatest increase in four years. 
An aggressive three-point member- 
ship development program is pro- 

(see YEAR OF PROGRESS page 47) 
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This could happen to you... 
































































































































..- but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! 


Now that vacation time is here, it’s ait 
especially important for you to have 
dependable protection against loss [- 

due to theft—protection that can 
follow you anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere! You can be protected 
against loss through theft including 
robbery, both at home or away by 
our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy. It covers you, and all 
members of your family living with 
you, against year ’round loss. 








Get this low cost policy “that goes 
places” —today! 





For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


HIMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 








AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 





AMERICA’S DEFENSE 
(From page 13) 


gates: they simply bribed the gate- 
keepers and slipped in 

First of all, America’s ultimate de- 
fense lies in her being eternally 
mindful of and grateful for the sacri- 
fices that have been made for her in 
the past We as 


| 


often torgotten tne blood. the sweat 


a people have too 


and the tear which were shed for 

by the patriots ol the past that 
Vi might have oul precious free- 
ae 


We have forgotten the soldiers 
who nave bled and died for us in 
every war we have fought since the 


) t unies we are 


Revolution. We cannot maintain our 
! continually 
those 


SacCrl- 


being grateful lo! 
ric't 
America’ ultimate 


depends upon our ever remembering 


defense also 


with humble hearts the Divine 
Providence which has been vouch- 


afed unto us The founders of 


our nation wer¢ in the main, a 


God-fearing, God-honoring peopl 
They were not the renegades, the 
backwash, the off-scourings of the 
of Europe. Among the fifty- 
six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence forty-seven ol them 
were graduates of Christian colleges, 
eight of 
our land before 1776 

On May 25, 1787, the Constitu- 


tional Convention began its meeting 


which were functioning in 


in Philadelphia to draw up the fun- 
damental law of our new republic. 
During the first four weeks, the con- 
vention had failed to write one word 
of a constitution for the United 
States. Benjamin Franklin, the old- 
est delegate, then at the age of 
eighty-one, wrote George Washing- 
ton in part as follows: “I have lived, 
sir, a long time, and the longer | 
live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth: that God governs 
in the affairs of men... . I therefore 
beg leave to move that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of 
Heaven and its blessings on our de- 
liberations be held in this assembly 
every morning.” Immediately the 
convention began to make progress, 
and in 100 days the delegates pro- 
duced our Constitution, which Glad- 
stone said was “The most remark- 
able work known to me in modern 
times to have been produced by 
the human single 
stroke.’ 

Our ultimate defense lies too in 
seeing to it that the forces which we 
oppose and over which, when neces- 
sary, military victory will be gained, 
do not infect us with their deadly 
contagion. ... As a nation, as indi- 
viduals and as cities, let us be care- 


intellect at a 
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ful lest we follow the example of 
our communistic enemy and make 
lust and greed our god and material- 
ism our objective. As we oppose it, 
let us remember the oft-quoted 
words of Oliver Goldsmith who sang 
in his Deserted Village of his native 
Auburn in these lines: 

“Tll fares the land to hastening ills 

a prey, 
Where 


men decay 


wealth accumulates and 


America’s ultimate defense 


lies also in our girding ourselves 
with the shield of valor, the breast- 
plate of righteousness and the sword 
of honor, without which no nation 
can hope to survive. Voices from the 
graveyard of glorious nations of the 


past speak to us through their warn- 


ing today. Babylon, Greece, Rome 
* * a * * + ~ 
“When I was a boy it was considered 


honorable to create an estate 
But now one must apologize for any 
success in business, as if it were 
utter violation of the moral law. So 
today it is worse to seem to be 
prosperous than to be an _ open 
criminal Socrates, 436 B.C. 


* * * * * * * 


and others were mighty world pow- 
ers, and yet when their righteous- 
ness, their honor and their integrity 
were gone, they soon decayed. While 
boasting the high idealism and call- 
ing ourselves a Christian nation, we 
have flaunted our paganism, we have 
become Sabbath breakers, we have 
grown to be a carnal, lustful, pleas- 
ure-loving people. Crime has _ in- 
cost 1S 
$168 for 
each man, child in 
Divorce threatens to de- 


creased until its annual 
twenty-five billion dollars 
woman and 
America 
stroy the American home. Drunk- 
enness mocks our land. . .. And 
while we have in America a total of 
185,000 churches of all faiths, we 
have 400,000 saloons, bars and other 
outlets for alcoholic beverages. In- 
stead of bowing in humility and 
gratitude before God and consecrat- 
ing ourselves to Him and serving 
Him because of His blessings, we in 
America have shaken our fist in His 
face and have said, “We are self- 
sufficient—our material 
are abundant; we do not care about 
God’s day: we have no concern for 
His church: we don’t need God in 
our lives.” Someone has wisely said, 
“The pallbearers that bore Ancient 
Greece and Rome to their graves 
knock today at America’s door.” . 


resources 


America’s ultimate defense lies in 
our being ever alert and ambitious 
to preserve and perpetuate those 


institutions which have made _ us 
what we are. ... As we stroll around 
the heart of the average town in our 
nation we can easily find these 
institutions. In the center is the 
courthouse, magnificent symbol of 
law and order, a guarantee to all 
citizens of equal privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. Grouped around 
this courthouse in a quadrangle are 
the various places of business and 
institutions of the community. These 
represent the ideals for which 
Americans stand, the activities in 
which they engage and the interests 
which they hold dear. These things 
have made us the most prosperous. 
progressive and powerful nation in 
all the world. They have also made 
us the happiest, the freest and the 
noblest people 

On one corner of “Public Square, 
USA” we find the home with its 
family, which was the first institu- 
tion set up by the wise Creator. Its 
contribution to the greatness of 
America is immeasurable. We need 
today to regard our homes as sacred 
and protect them against all influ- 
ences and powers that would destroy 
Kiwanis is dedicated to 
for our first Objective 
152 is, “Strengthen our 
I th 


them 
this purpose, 
in this year 1! 
moral fiber t 


and school.” . 


rough home, chur« 


Another noble institution which 
must be considered in America’s 
ultimate defense is the American 
free public school. Its contribution to 
the progress of America cannot be 
overestimated. 

The other institution which must 
be preserved as an indispensable in 
America’s ultimate defense is the 
church—the most important insti- 
tution of all. It represents the spir- 
itual strength of the nation, without 
which no nation can long survive. 
And when Kiwanis International, 
through its Objects, pledges to give 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
and to encourage the daily living of 
the Golden Rule in all human rela- 
tionships, and to promote the adop- 
tion and application of higher social, 
business and professional standards, 
it is paying tribute to the spiritual 
force that emanates from our 
churches. The blessed influence of 
this spiritual powerhouse is felt in 
every other institution of the com- 
munity. Our herituge of re- 
ligious liberty has caused Judaism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism to 
grow to gigantic stature in our land. 
Our American freedoms must be 
maintained, thus keeping our nation 
as one of the few remaining islands 
of freedoms in the great sea of 
totalitarianism where all liberty has 
been lost. THE END 
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THE SUBVERSIVE WAR 
(From page 24) 


tary. ... The real strength of the 
Soviet lies in their worldwide or- 
ganization, their highly developed 
subversive techniques and in the 
discipline of their leaders, who are 
specially trained in the Lenin School 
in Moscow. 

Only by understanding the true 
nature of this fight will we be able 
to deal with it. 

We have helped Greece stop 
Stalin. ... Our Berlin airlift forced 
the Soviets to lift their blockade. 
And from a standing start, we have 
so far licked the Russian proxy 
soldiers in Korea. But we have 
failed to hit Stalin with everything 
we've got. We can do this only if 
we make a fist of all our resources— 
propaganda, deception, sabotage, 
guerrilla tactics and military and 
economic help. This must be done on 
a global scale because the problem 
is global. We must stop Stalin and 
his subversive expansion right now. 

Take the job that faces us in 
China. Russia’s conquest of this one 
country was a major defeat for the 
free world. It made the Soviet 
Union the dominant power in Asia. 
When Asia is secured for the Krem- 
lin, the Communist forces can be 
turned against Europe and America. 
... Our objective is to prevent Stalin 
from consolidating his gains in the 
Far East. We can’t do this, however, 
unless we take affirmative and posi- 
tive action. 

You don’t measure the success of 
irregular warfare in terms of battles 
won and cities destroyed. In guerrilla 
action . . . the object is delay. The 
tactic: hit and run. The targets: 
small enemy forces and the mind of 
the individual soldier. 

Stalin’s project is to extend his 
conquest of China throughout 
Southeast Asia, down the path the 


Japanese followed through Indo- 
china, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia and Burma, 
all the way to India. Six hundred 
million people—a quarter of all hu- 
manity—live in Southeast Asia be- 
tween India and Australia. This 
whole vast area is a single unit, a 
single theater of the subversive war. 

To save strategic areas in Asia 
from Soviet domination, our imme- 
diate job is to bolster the countries 
on China’s rim. We have to reveal to 
them the Kremlin’s aims, to assure 
their peoples that they have not 
been left alone, to convince them 


* * * * * * * 


All the world’s a_ stage—but too 
many of its acts are being performed 
behind an iron curtain. 


* * * * * * * 


that we do not oppose their awaken- 
ing nationalism and to show them 
that . . . Soviet imperialism threat- 
ens their security. Our task is not 
only to provide the weapons of war, 
but the constructive, humanitarian 
aid which no one else in the world 
—certainly not Marshal Mao—can 
give them. The people of Asia need 
medicines and technical advice in 
the conquest of tropical disease. That 
is Point Four... in practical terms, 
the need for a pair of pants, a bowl 
of rice and a healthy body. 

And while we teach these people 
to cure their ills and open their 
minds, we—and only we—can help 
them learn to defend themselves. .. . 
To help them deter aggression, we 
can teach them tough guerrilla fight- 
ing. We can provide the equipment, 
the arms, the radios, the printing 
presses, the teachers of techniques in 
industry, farming and _ schooling. 
Without these, plans and blueprints 
will be wasted. 

Unless we fight Stalin with his 
own weapons, he will continue to 


maneuver us out of position, to 
seize the bases we might one day 
need and to reduce us militarily so 
he could attack at his own time and 
place. 

While it was essential that we use 
American troops in the early stages 
of the Korean War, that necessity 
has long since passed. UN troops... 
should be relieved. There are three 
projects which, if properly organized, 
could release our men from Korea. 

First, we should complete the or- 
ganization, mobilization and training 
of the Korean divisions. Under the 
instruction of American officers, 
some Korean divisions have already 
developed into excellent fighting 
units. 

Second, we should help anti- 
Communist Chinese organize 
guerrilla groups for waging irregular 
warfare against the Communists on 
the mainland of China. 

Third, we should call upon Japan, 
the Philippines and those countries 
concerned with their own liberty to 
develop orthodox fighting forces as 
is being done in Western Europe. .. . 

Asia is one problem pressing and 
immediate, but Asia is not all. The 
unorthodox war must be fought 
simultaneously in Europe on three 
levels; in the countries that stand in 
the Kremlin’s path of expansion, in 
the satellite countries already en- 
slaved and inside the Soviet Union 
itself. 

Though the methods of fighting 
vary, the goal of the subversive war 
is the same in each of these cate- 
gories: to prevent expansion and 
consolidation by the Soviet; to give 
moral and physical support to our 
allies; and to keep the enemy off 
balance until we are strong enough 
to enforce the peace with orthodox 
military might. 

We can prevent a shooting war 
if we take the initiative to win the 
subversive war. THE END 





WALTER J. L. RAY 
(From page 27) 


to a total of more than $42,000,000. 

With all his multifarious activities, 
Walter Ray takes time out for re- 
laxation, and is a comfortable person 
to have around. He smiles easily and 
his sense of humor spurts forth at 
unexpected times. His analytical 
mind always is on the go, it seems. 
He is as much at home discussing 
grave financial problems with dig- 
nitaries as he is playing gin-rummy 
with a group of cronies. 

His years of activity in Kiwanis 
stand Walter Ray in good stead at 
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the conference table and on the 
speaking platform, where he de- 
livers his. message in a _ clear, 
straightforward and effective man- 
ner. Despite his busy life Walter 
finds time to play golf occasionally 
at beautiful Plum Hollow, near De- 
troit. During the winter months he 
bowls with the No. 1 Kiwanis club 
league and maintains an average of 
about 170. 

Walter is a Mason, treasurer of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, a trus- 
tee of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
Home and a member of the Detroit 
Executives’ Association and the De- 
troit Economic Club. He is a past 


president of the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of Detroit and in 1951 
was president of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. These are 
only a few of Walter’s many achieve- 
ments in the business world. 

One of the surest things this 
writer, who knows and admires 
Walter Ray, can say is that during 
Walter’s term, Kiwanis International 
will have one of its greatest and most 
successful years. I’m positive of this 
because I know that Walter has 
never done a halfway job in his 
life. Those who know Walter best 
will tell you that he is a Kiwanian’s 
Kiwanian. THE END 











there’s 
always 
an angie 


A RECENT fiu epidemic became so 
widespread at Lazcano, Spain that 


all the doctors were stricken. But 


instructions from street corners. 
+ 


Anyone who has seen a public fire- 
works display knows that one of 


darkness. This can present quite a 
problem when you're up in Alaska 


display in the summertime, when 


there is no darkness. But they man- 





this didn’t prevent the townspeople 
from obtaining medical advice. Town 
criers were used to shout treatment 


the most essential features of it is 


and you want to have a fireworks 


aged to put one on anyway. All the 
spectators were presented with dark 
glasses. The show was a complete 
success. 
+ 
An instructor in hygiene at a New 
York City college found that the 
subject was not as interesting as his 
students would like it to be and he 
had trouble maintaining their in- 
terest. But he soon was presenting 
the most interesting course in the 
college when he devised a series of 
magic tricks to _ illustrate 
points of the subject, which he used 
throughout his lecture 
+ 

The timing gear of the automatic 
washing machine of a man at La- 
Grange, Indiana wouldn’t work and 
he found out that four of the teeth 
on it were broken. The family 
needed the machine and it was im- 
possible to obtain a new part in 
town, which waiting 
for mail delivery. But this didn’t 
stop this ingenious man from putting 
the machine back into shape—one 


several 


necessitated 


of the local dentists wasn’t too 
busy and filled the holes in the teeth 
of the gear with a plastic used to 
fill human teeth. The gear was re- 
stored to its original efficiency and 
the machine put back into working 
order the same day. 


+ 


A Danish seaside resort owner found 
that what stopped him from making 
a real profit at the end of the season 
was the loss of a certain percentage 
of his business that he might other- 
wise have enjoyed if certain po- 
tential clients had not feared that 
rain would spoil a trip planned to 
his resort. This held true in spite 
of the fact that there was very little 
rain throughout the season, it being 
mainly the possibility that rain 
might occur during a planned vaca- 
tion that cut down incentive. The 
owner solved this problem by offer- 
ing board and lodging free on days 
when it rains more than four hours. 
He has to pay off occasionally, but 
he does a _ thriving business all 
through the season.—Harold Helfer 








THE KEY TO PEACE 
(From page 15) 


human nature?” Madison answered 
classically. “If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary, and 
if governors were angels, no restric- 
their powers would be 
But unfortunately, men 
are not angels and certainly gov- 
Therefore, we 
But we must 


have government restricted and con- 


tions on 


necessary 


ernors are not angels 
must have government 


tained by constitutional limitations— 
strict ones, closely guarded ones.” 

Forty years ago Woodrow Wilson 
made a speech that ought to be 
written on billboards and in news- 
papers and sounded over the radio 
Wilson said, “The 
is the history of 
governmental 


and on television 
history of liberty 
the limitation of 
power! He went on to say that 
whenever we resist the advancement 
and concentration and accumulation 
of governmental power, we are re- 
sisting the processes of death, be- 
cause the accumulation and concen- 
tration of power is 
what always precedes the death of 
human liberty 

How is the pulse of liberty today? 
..+ We have the most concentrated 
accumulation of governmental power 
in Washington that this country has 
ever seen. It is precisely in that 
accumulation and concentration of 
power that we find not the preserva- 
tion of liberty but the death of it. 


governmental 
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If you are interested in 
liberty, I urge you to fight. I mean 
that literally—fight for the dispersal 
concentration of 
power in Washington... . If you can 
control and restrain yourself, if you 


of this immoral 


can keep your elbows out of your 
neighbor’s ribs and your hands out 
of his pocket, you will have very 
few contacts with the legitimate ac- 
tivities of the police force. If you 
can love the Lord Thy God with 
your whole heart and love your 
neighbor as yourself for God’s sake, 
it won’t be necessary for you to be 
governed from the outside. Have 
you ever thought of that? 

It was on the theory that Amer- 
icans would govern themselves that 
this tightly narrowly 
restrained governmental system was 
created. But when Americans lose 
the capacity and the desire for self- 
government God, then, of 
course, government comes in to take 
up the slack. Make no mistake 
about it, when God goes out of the 
heart of any people, a vacuum is 


restricted, 


under 


created and tyrannical government 
takes God’s place. 

Before we can deflate the state, 
we must reinflate the citizen. Big 
government indicates little people. 
When the state begins to swell, it is 
because the citizen has begun to 
shrink. In order to decrease the 
size of the state, we must increase 
the size, the responsibility, the moral 
stature of the individual citizen.... 


Saving 


And so we turn our attention to 
the deflation of government. Limit 
government in the interests of hu- 
man freedom. There is no other 
way by which liberty can be pre- 


served. 
Somebody says, “Oh, but how 
about Russia and how about the 


menace of communism?” ... We are 
not fighting the Russians or the 
Chinese—we are fighting despotism, 
all-powerful government. Liberty 
should and always must fight des- 
wherever it appears. But 
you cannot defeat despotism in 
Russia by establishing despotism in 
Washington, D.C. That way lies not 
victory, but defeat. We must be 
firmly resolved to continue this 
battle and to fight courageously 
against the enemy of liberty, the 
aggrandizement of government, once 


potism 


we know what it is. 

You are not going to be able to 
limit big government as long as big 
government has all of the money 
that its heart desires. Money is 
power and unlimited money is un- 
limited power. . . . So point number 
one is limiting the government’s ac- 
cess to money in every conceivable 
way. 

There are constitutional amend- 
ments pending in Congress to put a 
ceiling upon the power of Congress 
to tax. I urge you to support 
that amendment, not because you 
want more money to spend. . . but 
because you desire to limit govern- 
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ment in the interest of human 
liberty. 
Secondly, resist every govern- 


mental appropriation for any pur- 
pose anywhere, any time. This will 
take courage, but this is the price 
you must pay for freedom. Resist 
every appropriation—resist them all 
on principle. . For the govern- 
ment will spend twice as much as it 
should, and unless you resist it, it 
will spend twenty times as much. 

Last but not least comes this mat- 
ter of inflation. . . . Let’s not call it 
inflation, my friends. . . . Let’s call 
it larceny, because that is what it is. 
This devaluation of the dollar, so- 
called inflation, results when the 
government spends more money 
than it has through the medium 
of what is called deficit spending. 
Every time the federal government 
spends a dollar it does not have, it 
lifts that dollar out of your pocket, 
out of your savings account, out of 
your pension, out of your life insur- 
ance policy. It steals it. And steal- 
ing by anybody except the govern- 
ment is a crime. Why should the 
government be exempted? 

It has been said that, “All power 
corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” We have all but 
absolute corruption in Washington 
now, because we have all but ab- 
solute power concentrated there. 
To get rid of corruption, you must 
dissipate the power, and in order 
to do that, you must fight... . 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” says 
the land of the free is the home of 
the brave. Truer words weve never 
spoken. The land of the free is the 
home of the courageous. The land of 
the free is never the home of the 
appeaser or the compromiser or the 
coward. To defend your freedom 
you must have the courave of our 
valiant forefathers. Remember 
that without liberty you have noth- 
ing—without liberty nothing that 
you leave your wife or your child 
will have any value.... 

And so I tell you, bring your chil- 
dren and grandchildren around you. 
... Project them down the pathway 
of life to the point where you are 
now. What will be the situation in 
this country when those children are 
as old as you are now? Will gov- 
ernment be unlimited? Will they be 
free? Will the iron chains of the 
Constitution still be in place? 

Look your child in the eye, my 
friends, and you will find sufficient 
resolution. In that child’s eyes you 
will find the courage to be resolved 
that this great legacy of liberty 
which came down to you is going to 
be passed on to those who come after 
you, THE END 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


OCTOBER 
> United Nations Week 


October 19-25 is United Nations Week. 
It will be the seventh anniversary of the 
UN, and many organizations are plan- 
ning special programs to commemor- 
ate this event. One of the best programs 
is a forum discussion. Competent 
speakers can cover such topics as what 
UN is doing to settle political disputes 
in Palestine, Syria, Iran and Berlin; the 
power of the UN Security Council; and 
the work of the United Nations in social 
and economic fields. To get information 
about the UN and assistance in planning 
special United Nations Week programs, 
write the American Association for the 
United Nations, New York 21, New 
York. 


>» Fire Prevention Program 

The first week of October has long been 
characterized by widespread interest in 
fire prevention. An interesting and valu- 
able program can be planned for this 
week. Contact the fire chief in your 
community, fire insurance experts and 
municipal officials who are familiar with 
the fire-prevention problem. 

> Thanksgiving Day in Canada 
Parliament will announce the official 
date for observance of Canadian 
Thanksgiving this year. An appropriate 
club program can be built around ex- 
amination of the spiritual forces which 
have made Canada and Canadian 
leaders great. 

>» District Convention Report 

The members of every club will be 
interested in hearing ebout their dis- 
trict convention. The president, as offi- 
cial delegate, can report on convention 
business, and other conventiongoers 
can describe other phases of the meet- 
ing. 

>» National Newspaper Week 

October 1-8 has been designated as 
National Newspaper Week. Many Ki- 
wenis clubs will take advantage of this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the news- 
papers and newspapermen in_ their 
communities. This is excellent public 
relations, in addition to being a well- 
deserved tribute to one of freedom’s 
most vital institutions: the press. Many 
clubs make a practice of inviting news- 
papermen as their guests at this special 
meeting. Each club will receive an 
informational kit about National News- 
paper Week. This kit will be helpful in 
planning programs. 

» Hunting Season 

The advent of the hunting season in 
many areas makes it timely to plan a 
program devoted to hunting or con- 
servation during October. Films can be 
obtained from state conservation de- 
partments, local sportsmen’s clubs and 
Field and Stream Magazine, 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 


>» Key Club Week 


October 13-19 is Key Club 


week. 


Whether or not your club has sponsored 
a Key Club, the occasion is appropriate 
for a program devoted to youth work. 
Each club president will receive a re- 
lease that will aid in planning such a 
meeting. 

>» Other Events in October 

Three other observances around which 
good programs can be built are: Ca- 
nadian Navy Day, October 6; Columbus 
Day, October 12; and Alaska Day, Oc- 
tober 18. 

> Films Available 


Several 16 mm. sound movies are made 
available, free of charge, by Ideal Pic- 
tures, 58 East South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. The titles of these pic- 
tures are: “East of Bombay,” “Food For 
The World,’ “Fundamentals of Rifle 
Marksmanship,” “Golden Journey” and 
“Honor Caddie.” Bob Hope and Bing 
Crosby are featured in the last film. 

> Speakers 

Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer, European 
author, editor and educator who speaks 
on world affairs, is available through 
International Christian Leadership, Inc., 
2324 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W,, 
Washington 8, D.C. There is no fixed 
remuneration. 

Lois and Paul Harris, Jr. can be 
booked at modest cost. They have ap- 
peared before many Kiwanis clubs talk- 
ing about world travel and international 
afiairs. During the months of October, 
November and December they wiil be 
available for appearances through New 
England, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Clubs located in other regions can make 
special arrangements by writing the 
lecturers at Putney, Vermont. 
> International Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted at the 37th Inter- 
national convention in Seattle (and 
published in full on page 28 of this 
issue) provide substance for a challeng- 
ing discussion-type meeting. 


COMING EVENTS 

>» November 

American Art Week—November 1-7 

Election Day (US)—November 4 

National Education Week—November 
9-15 

Armistice Day—November 11 

Remembrance Day (Canada)—Novem- 
ber 11 

Thanksgiving Day (US)—November 27 

» December 

Annual Club Song Festival 

Club Organization Conference 

American Bill of Rights—December 15 

Christmas Program 

Past Presidents’ Day 

> January 

Installation of club officers 

Benjamin Franklin Anniversary—Jan- 
uary 17 

Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Kiwanis 
—Week of January 18-24 

Bobby Burns Day—January 25 

Municipal Day, set aside for honoring 
city officials. THE END 
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KIWANIS HISTORY 
(From page 24) 
plete without Indian bandeaux, with 
vertical feather in front or back for 


the “squaws” and headdress with 


long streamers of real or paper 
feathers down the back for the 
“braves.” It was not uncommon 


practice for the Kiwanians at such 
gatherings to march in Indian file 
into the meeting room and make the 
place hideous with war whoops and 
chants ; 

In referring to this short but highly 
important first era of Kiwanis his- 
tory, this 
chronological place to point out an 


; the logical as well as the 


epochal event that transpired in the 
early months of the Detroit club, 
when the members found an oppor- 
tunity to render a great service to 
an underprivileged boy. The atten- 
tion of the members had been called 
to the fatherless boy 
whose mothe afford to 
pay for the education for which he 
yearned As one 
puts it, “The club practically adopted 


plight ot a 
could not 
charter member 
the boy.” They paid for his educa- 


tion and presumably his clothing 
and books. He developed into a fine 
young man, an excellent student, 
worthy of their aid, and eventually 
qualified as a member of the Bar of 
the State of Michigan. 

Thus the members of our first club 
demonstrated that they were inter- 
welfare of their less 


unwit- 


ested in the 
fortunate fellow 
tingly took the first step away from 
the philosophy of self-interest that 
had reflected itself in their activities 
They also, in this 


men, and 


up to that time 
simple project, took the initial step 


in building a Kiwanis program of 


humanitarian, philanthropic service. 


how 


your 


club 


CAN TaISe 


... The help given to one needy boy 
was the progenitor of hundreds of 
thousands of services rendered to a 
veritable multitude of underprivi- 
leged boys and girls in the thirty- 
seven years of Kiwanis history. 
The second epochal event in that 
first era of Kiwanis history was the 
conference of representatives of Ki- 
wanis clubs held in Cleveland, Ohio 
in May 1916. It was called for the 
purpose of creating a national asso- 
ciation or organization of completely 
organized and functioning clubs... . 
Representatives of sixteen of the 
functioning attended the 
Cleveland conference, subsequently 
to be referred to as the First Con- 
vention of Kiwanis Clubs. They 
adopted a simple form of constitu- 


clubs 


tion and bylaws .. . and elected 
officers and trustees. George F. Hix- 
son of the Rochester, New York Ki- 
ational 
president, and Albert Dodge of the 
Buffalo club was made national sec- 


wanis club was elected 


retary. 

Let us designate as the transition 
era the period between the organiza- 
tion conference or convention in 
May 1916 and the close of the fourth 
International convention held in 
Portland, Oregon in 1920. It was a 
period of transition from a _ philos- 
ophy of self-interest to a philosophy 
of unselfish service. It was a pe- 
riod of significant and 
inner development and organization 


substantial 


growth. 

The first epochal event in this era 
was the first International conven- 
tion, held in Detroit, in May 1917. 
The change from national to inter- 
national scope of operations was 
accomplished automatically when 
the first Kiwanis club in Canada, at 


Hamilton, Ontario, was completed 


Your club can easily make money with sell these big thr 
selling L a newt ) ace 
canisters of big, luscious, choice Natural 


practically no effort at all by 





early in 1917. There was much talk 
at Detroit of the rapid expansion of 
Kiwanis in the United States and 
Canada. The famous “Browne con- 
tract” was discussed. George 
Hixson, re-elected to the presidency 
of “The Kiwanis Club, Interna- 
tional,” as it was then known, ap- 
pointed a strong committee, headed 
by Perry S. Patterson of Chicago, to 
prepare a new constitution and by- 
laws to be submitted to the 1918 con- 
vention. 

The second epochal event in the 
second era was the convention held 
in Providence in June 1918: What 
made it epochal? First of all, the 
adoption of the much-needed, ex- 
panded plan of organization called 
for in the new constitution and by- 
laws. Included in it was our unique 
plan of district organizations, whose 
territorial limits were based pri- 
marily on state and provincial boun- 
daries. Within the first year under 
the new district plan, the districts 
were subdivided into divisions, pre- 
sided over by lieutenant governors 
whose functions then, as now, were 
primarily administrative, educa- 
tional and promotional. 

It was also epochal because the 
board of trustees elected at Provi- 
dence authorized the establishment 
of an International headquarters 
office and the employment of a full- 
time executive officer, for whom the 
old title of “Secretary” was retained. 
The then secretary of the Chicago 
Kiwanis club, whose Scottish first 
name was Osro, and Irish last name 
was Cummings, was selected as the 
first employed officer. He set up shop 
for Kiwanis International in a 450 
square-foot bit of space in the Web- 
ster Building at the south edge of 
Chicago’s Loop... . 
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The third thing of importance 
about that convention is_ that 
through the adoption of the new 
constitution, provision was made for 
the publication of an official maga- 
zine. Prior to 1918, the “Kiwanis 
Magazine,” as it was named, had 
been published by Allen S. Browne 
at his own expense, primarily to 
assist him and his deputies in organ- 
izing new Kiwanis clubs. 

What was, in my opinion, the most 
interesting and one of the most sig- 
nificant events in all Kiwanis his- 
tory was the purchase of the con- 
tract of founder Allen S. Browne at 
this convention. 

As its members became increas- 
ingly more conscious that Kiwanis 
was an organization through which 
they could satisfy their desire for 
fellowship and friendship and their 
ambition to be of service to their 
fellow men, they became less satis- 
fied that one man—in this case its 
founder, Allen S. Browne—should, 
through his contract to organize new 
clubs, profit from the extension and 
expansion of the organization. That 
attitude prevailed despite the fact 
that many other organizations of 
that day—especially fraternal soci- 
eties—had been established pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing 
personal profit for their founders. 

Be it said, in fairness to Browne, 
that there is considerable evidence 
to show that he firmly believed his 
organization was destined to have a 
great future. Although he never 
waivered in his conviction that the 
practice of business reciprocation 
was vital to its continued success, 
he showed pride in the unselfish 
services rendered by Kiwanians and 
Kiwanis clubs. . . 


Wouarever the merits of Browne’s 
position or that of his critics and 
opponents, it was evident to the 
members of the board of trustees 
elected at Providence in 1918 
that the only solution to the problem 
was to purchase his contract... . 

Mr. Browne arrived at the Bir- 
mingham convention flanked by two 
attorneys. At first he was ar- 
rogant and refused to set a price. ... 
But when he was confronted with 
the statement that the leaders of 
Kiwanis were prepared to abandon 
the present organization and create 
a new one with a new name, his at- 
torneys and Immediate Past Presi- 
dent George Hixson, who had main- 
tained good working relations with 
him, advised Browne to accept the 
offer of $17,500 which had _ been 
made. 

Browne’s attorneys stipulated that 
the money should be paid in cash 
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BRING ON THE CANDLES 


Maan: PERSONS in Connecticut still speak about The Dark Day. It 
refers to an odd phenomenon that occurred many decades ago when 
the state was still young. For some reason or other, in the middle 
of the day it suddenly became dark. The sun seemed to have disappeared, 
and a heavy, ominous gunmetal color descended over everything. 

The feeling started to grow that the Day of Judgment had come at 
last. This conviction reached such proportions that it spilled over into 
the chambers of the state legislature, which was in session. One of 
the representatives arose and, in the strange and awesome darkness 
of the room, made a motion that the body adjourn so that the members 
could spend their “last hours” with their families. Some heads nodded 


in approval. 


Then another legislator stood up. He was an old Puritan named 
Davenport. “If it be true that this is our last day on earth,” he said, 
“then I should want to spend it at my post, doing my duty.” 

Davenport made another motion. “Let there be candles brought on,” 
he said, “that we may do what we have to do even in the darkness.” 

The legislature got through with its work. The next day, when the 


darkness cleared, they were glad of their judgment. 


by noon of the day following the 
midnight agreement as to price. 

It was decided about two o’clock in 
the morning after the midnight 
agreement that Harry Karr should 
be the board member who would 
present to the convention the status 
of the negotiations with Mr. Browne 
and ask for immediate contribu- 
tions. 

Before Harry made his appeal for 
funds the delegates were provided 
with blank checks. They filled in the 
names of their banks and drew 
against personal, business or Ki- 
wanis club accounts, subscribing the 
entire amount during the most 
thrilling half hour of Kiwanis his- 
tory... . The notes were made pay- 
able on or before two years, with- 
out interest, with the expectation 
that net income from organizing new 
clubs, now under the direction of the 
organization itself, would provide 
sufficient funds to liquidate the in- 
debtedness. Organization operations 
were so conspicuously successful 
that we were able to pay off every 
note at the end of the first six 
months. 

The final epochal event of this 
era to which I shall refer was the 
Portland convention, at which we 
officially acknowledged and _ con- 
firmed the change from a philosophy 
of self-interest to unselfish serv- 
ice. . . . Roe Fulkerson’s proposed 
motto of “We Build” was officially 
adopted by Kiwanis club delegates 
at the Portland convention. 

The period from the close of the 
Portland convention in 1920 to the 
close of the Denver convention in 


George Garfield 


1924 we can designate as the era in 
which Kiwanis adopted an official 
program of service and annunciated 
its ideals. The first epochal event in 
this era was the adoption of a single 
major objective and activity in which 
every Kiwanian and every Kiwanis 
club could join. Work for under- 
privileged children was chosen be- 
cause a survey demonstrated that 
nearly every local club was already 
engaged in one or more projects in 
that particular field of service. 

The second epochal event of this 
era was the adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan of organization through 
the creation of a new constitution 
and bylaws, which included the 
ageless, definitive and inspiring Ob- 
jects of Kiwanis. Their basic char- 
acter is demonstrated by the fact 
that never in the twenty-eight years 
since they became the official defi- 
nition of our philosophy has a single 
word been changed. 

To me, these Objects constitute 
the sum total of the aspirations of 
Kiwanians in their relations to one 
another and to their fellow men in 
their home communities and in the 
world in which they live and serve. 
... Our Objects constitute the great, 
deep and abiding spiritual founda- 
tion upon which Kiwanis has built, 
is building and will continue to 
build the superstructure of its pro- 
gram of service to humanity. 
Fraught with destiny, Kiwanis will 
shape its future as it has shaped its 
past, interpreting these permanent 
Objects in a program designed to 
meet the challenging demands of 
constantly changing times. THE END 
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> Who reads Zhe 
Kiwanis Magazine? 


212000 influential 
executives and professional 
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business 


men 


> Where do these 
executives live? 


in the suburbs and in the 
smaller cities of America. 


> What is their 
average age? 


the majority of these execu- 
tives are between 35 and 50. 


If you had a good product and a 
story to tell to these 212,000 
.. how would you do it 
completely and_ effec- 


good 
& executives . 

efficiently, 

tively? 


you can tell these 212,000 ex- 
ecutives about your good 
product most effectively by 
using the advertising pages 
of The KIWANIS MAGA- 
ZINE. 
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LIBERTY 
(From page 14) 


What are some of the things that 
threaten our way of life from within 
our borders? ... 

CIRCUMVENTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION: In America we 
are disturbed by the threat to our 
inalienable rights guaranteed to us 
under the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, by the threat of abrogating 
those rights through treaty agree- 
ments affecting the domestic laws of 
our nation. We urge that “ no pro- 
vision of a treaty or of an executive 
agreement that alters or abridges 
the Constitution of the United States 
become effective unless such an al- 
teration or change is embodied in 
a constitutional amendment, adopted 
and ratified in the manner provided 
in the Constitution for its amend- 
ment. And that no provision of a 
treaty or of an executive agreement 
that alters or abridges the rights 
protected by the laws of the United 
States or of the several states shall 
become effective unless so provided 
by our Congress.” 

The President’s seizure of the steel 
industry violated fundamental con- 
stitutional guarantees designed to 
protect every citizen’s right to pri- 
vate ownership of property. Not to 
have challenged this action was to 
condone assumption by the execu- 
tive branch of our government of 
powers which would nullify the 
American concept of “due process 
of law.” To have sought justification 
for such an act in a vague theory of 
inherent executive power was to 
foster a compromise of principles 
that long have stood as the founda- 
tion of American justice and liberty. 

The action by the United States 
Senate in insisting that existing laws 
be used to handle this regrettable 
situation was indeed heartening and 
commendatory, and should be re- 
spected. It is devoutly hoped that 
the differences will be amicably re- 
solved and an early peace restored 
to this vital industry. 

It is important to the workers of 
America and to the American people 
generally that we do not yield to any 
demand that the remaining ninety 
per cent of the free workers in the 
steel industry be forced by law to 
join a union. Freedom to work and 
earn a living is one of the freedoms 
for which we are fighting, and must 
be sustained. 

INFLATION: The erosion of the 
value of our currency in the United 
States should be stopped. Reducing 
waste and governmental expendi- 
tures, balancing our national budget 
and setting up a program of reducing 


our national debt are steps that 
should be taken immediately. A re- 
turn to a sound dollar would solve 
more of our problems than most of 
us perhaps realize. A return to an 
honest dollar would do more than 
any one thing to stop inflation. It 
would largely solve the problem of 
unessential federal spending. We 
should return to a gold standard 
now. 

TAXATION: The burden of taxa- 
tion by our federal government has 
all but reached confiscatory propor- 
tions. It is destroying incentive and 
drying up the source of capital upon 
which private enterprise depends. 
If continued, it will ultimately lead 
to the destruction of our free enter- 
prise system... . 

We urge that all the remaining 
recommendations of the nonpartisan 
Hoover Committee for Govern- 
mental Economy be enacted into 
legislation without further delay. It 
is heartening that both our Senate 
and House committees are now con- 
ducting hearings on these remaining 
bills. Let your representatives know 
that you want them to enact these 
recommendations into law. 

SOCIALISM VS. PRIVATE EN- 
TERPRISE: Over the last two dec- 
ades there has crept into our life 
without the American people being 
fully aware of what was happening 
to them, a growing system of so- 
cialistic government—first the de- 
valuation of our currency, then the 
institution of multitudinous bureau- 
cratic controls. Rent control was 
adopted back in 1943 as a war meas- 
ure to insure, we were told, that 
people would have a place to live. 
Well, the war ended seven years 
ago and our Senate finally yielded 
to public demand and just voted to 
let this un-American shackle on our 
economy expire next March. Con- 
trols on economy have been tried 
out for years by some European na- 
tions—and failed. It is time we 
profited by their sad experiences and 
relied upon the economic system 
that made this country prosperous. 

Let me remind you that back in 
the year 1620, when those pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock, they 
established a communist system. 
They worked together that first year 
to produce their farm products, 
which were stored in a community 
warehouse, and a system of “ration- 
ing” was set up. But the amount of 
foodstuffs produced was small and 
the “rations” accordingly were small. 
Crops went unattended because the 
workers said “they were too weak 
from want of food to work as they 
should.” So to solve the problem, 
the families the following year got 
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their own parcels of land and did 
their own planting. When harvest 
time came, there was an abundance 
of food. At that moment private 
enterprise was born in the American 
colony and communism was dis- 
carded because it would not work. 
Individual initiative and the reward 
from personal effort became the 
motivating force that started this 
nation on its way. 

The old admonition that man must 
live by the sweat of his brow is basic 
to the law of life and not to be 
changed by the whim of human 
beings. ... 

UNMORALITY: Those men of 
Kiwanis back in 1924 at our Denver 
convention were wiser than they 
knew when they selected for the 
first two Objects of Kiwanis—the 
foundation stones of our organiza- 
tion—Objects that championed moral 
values. The first Object they said 
should be “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than the 
material values of life,” and the sec- 
ond Object upon which to build our 
great service organization should be 
“To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships.” 

We have been shocked by the re- 


port of corruption, graft and lack of 
moral integrity, not alone in govern- 
ment, and heaven knows that is 
revolting enough and not long to be 
tolerated, but in our military forces, 
in school athletics, in business and 
the public generally. For every 
bribe taker, there must be a bribe 
giver. 

We must redig the wells of moral- 
ity and character bequeathed to us 
by our forefathers if we are to re- 
cover the spiritual heritage which 
is the keystone of our two na- 
tions. 

One hundred sixty-five years ago, 
Edward Gibbon, the historian, in his 
recording of The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, gave five reasons 
as his opinion for the fall of that 
great empire after 425 years of exist- 
ence. He listed: First—Divorce. 
Five and six times married. Second 
—Taxation. Excessive taxes that 
destroyed the initiative and will of 
the people to work. Third—Arma- 
ment. Excessive armament that 
broke the back of the people to sup- 
port. Fourth—Pleasure. A _ nation 
completely devoted to _ pleasure. 
Fifth—Decline of religion. They 
turned their backs on God. 

How shockingly contemporary 


that sounds in this year of 1952 when 
we contemplate the direction in 
which we are going. 

CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY: Kiwanis has a program for 
doing something about these things 
—of sustaining moral values and of 
developing a consciousness among 
our members of their citizenship 
responsibilities. 

In this year of decision we pre- 
pared a Handbook for Americans, 
designed to stimulate every club in 
taking the leadership in their com- 
munity of creating a greater partic- 
ipation in the selection of men who 
are best fitted to represent us in 
government. In order that all groups 
of a community might participate in 
such a nonpartisan activity, we gave 
it the name “Ballot Battalion,” in- 
dicative of the importance of the 
ballot and of the exercise of that 
precious right. .. . Through register- 
ing every eligible voter, assisting in 
making the record and platforms of 
candidates known to the public and 
bringing the voters to the polls, your 
Kiwanis-initiated Ballot Battalion 
can help insure honesty, integrity 
and efficiency in government. The 
opportunity and the challenge is 
yours. THE END 





giants the Band of Ameri- 
- ca program in the NBC Belasco 
Theater studio in New York City 
recently, Paul Lavalle, the genial 
director of the band, spoke to the 
members of two high school bands 
that were guests for the program. 
When the eminently — successful 
bandleader called the amateur 
bandsmen “fellow musicians,” some 
of the teen-age audience guffawed. 
With a quieting gesture the maestro 
reassured the boys that they were 
fellow musicians. He added _ that 
talent plus training and persever- 
ance would prepare them to become 
members of the big bands of the 
future. The kids ate it up. 

Several years ago I wrote a note 
of appreciation to the late Roe 
Fulkerson for his inspiring editorials 
that appeared monthly in The Ki- 








you 
do 
count! 


wanis Magazine. I had no thought of 
receiving a reply. However, that 
personal touch that I had felt in 
his editorials was evident again in 
his note in which he said that people 
who write for a living often wonder 
whether they are doing any good 
or not. He added that the only way 
the question could be answered is 
for the readers to write them. 

As a college student, I became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Hamlin 
Garland. I enjoyed his historical 
novels very much and wrote to tell 
him so. Few days lapsed before I 
received a letter—in his own hand- 
writing—expressing appreciation in 
knowing that my college English 
professors considered his writings 
worthy to be recommended to their 
students. 

In recent years Mrs. Glenn Frank 


wrote an article for Coronet about 
the loneliness that engulfs her at the 
Yuletide season. It was during the 
holidays some years ago that her 
husband, the late president of Wis- 
consin University, and their only 
son were killed in an automobile 
accident. Something in the article 
reminded me of my chance meeting 
with Dr. Glenn Frank. It was during 
my college career at Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Oklahoma, that 
he addressed the student assembly. 
Following assembly, members of my 
“cub” journalism class were privi- 
leged to interview him. He sensed 
our faltering and hesitation, but 
kindly gave not only the informa- 
tion for which we asked but added 
more. ad 

I sent this tidbit of information to 
Mrs. Frank so that she would know 
that someone else remembers, too. 
Again I received an unexpected 
reply. 

These five persons—Paul Lavalle, 
Roe Fulkerson, Hamlin Garland, Dr. 
Glenn Frank and Mrs. Frank—all 
of whom have become “names” in 
their respective professions, prove 
that one of the most important at- 
tributes of greatness is the ability 
to make the fellow who doesn’t 
amount to anything feel that he 
counts. —Helen E. Heath 
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AMERICA’S DESTINY 
(From page 19) 


country. Such orators put on rosy 
glasses as they look at the American 
scene and filter out all that is somber 
or ugly or painful. In this way they 
may create a pleasant feeling, but 
they add nothing to a true under- 
standing of our national life, its 
faults and problems, and what can 
and should be done to correct them. 

At the other extreme is a group 
of students and commentators who 
are guilty of as great a distortion as 
the fir 


with thei 


These find nothing right 


country—neither glory 


nor honor, neither loyalty nor jus- 
tice. According to them, complete 
and inevitable doom awaits us 
The unrestrained optimists and the 
hopeless pessimists, the passionate 
enthusiasts who acknowledge no im- 
perfection in the national life and 
the embittered critics who cee in it 
nothing wholesome—all these do us 
great disservice. Americans who 
seek to understand the nation’s his- 
strengths 


tory its institutions, its 


and its weaknesses need a more 
balanced picture 

Look at a few of the great issues 
of the day. Take first America’s pro- 
gram for foreign aid. There are those 
who would have us believe that the 
whole foreicn economic program is 
a colossal waste of public money; 
that it encourages dependence and 
discourages free enterprise; that we 
are being played for suckers by the 
other peoples of the Western World; 
and that we are spending ourselves 
into ruin in a futile attempt to pre- 
vent the spread of communism which 
will inevitably prevail in Europe and 
all of the East. At the other extreme 
are those who would have us believe 
that neither the 
the administration of the program 
should be open to criticism: that the 
spending is justified and that every- 


philosophy nor 


thing that has been done is faultless. 

The truth lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. I firmly believe 
that the bipartisan foreign aid pro- 
gram which America has pursued 
will be recognized as one of the 
great contributions of this age to the 
preservation of human freedom. But 
this should not blind us to the gross 
and inexcusable abuses and errors 
which have been made. Helping the 
European nations to facilitate their 
economic rehabilitation is good. But 
developing an overgrown bureauc- 
racy to administer the program and 
ensconcing them in elaborate quar- 


ters with special privileges and lux- 
urious facilities is no necessary part 
of the undertaking. 

Further, we have allowed the de- 


it 


nazification and the decartelization 
programs to fail almost by default. 
We have ofttimes failed, in admin- 
istering our affairs in Germany, to 
understand the German mentality, 
with the result that we have weak- 
ened the very elements in the Ger- 
man life which could and should 
have been strengthened in the inter- 
est of freedom and American secu- 
rity. In the Near and Middle East we 
have not sufficiently used our pres- 
tige and opportunity for leadership 
in the creation of a stable peace. 
In the Far East we have often 
made grievous errors in failing to 
examine our actions through the 
eyes of the people we intended to 
help. As a result our aid has often 
created suspicion and resentment 
instead of trust and affection. In our 
provincialism, in our thinking that 
we could impose our ways and our 
standards on people with an entirely 
different civilization, we wasted our 
means and did not help the people 
we meant to help. We gave them 
elaborate farm machinery’ which 
they could not use or maintain. We 
sent them expensive diesel fishing 
boats (which proved useless to 
them) instead of simple equipment, 
seeds and fertilizer and _ technical 
needed. The 


advice, which they 





The Gift 
of O. Henry 


Q. Henry couldn’t resist even in 
everyday happenings those little 
twists that made his stories famous. 
One of his neighbors told of a walk 
he and the author took one dreary 
afternoon. They were stopped by a 
character who matched the day 
none too clean, collarless and gen- 
erally nondescript 

O. Henry eyed him sadly, 
“You'd better come 


shook 
his head, said, 
with me, old fellow.” 

The derelict’s blurry eyes bright- 
ened a bit, and he tagged along as 
the writer and his wondering com- 
panion led the way into a men’s 
furnishings shop. There O. Henry 
quickly picked up a gaudy necktie 
and draped it around the old chap’s 
scrawny neck. 

“And a collar, sir?” asked the 
clerk. The author shook his head, 
paid the bill, ushered his bewildered 
panhandler out of the place. 

As they resumed their stroll, O 
Henry commented to his friend, 
“That tie ought to perk him up a 
bit, don’t you think? I'd have bought 
him a collar, too—but it would have 
been a shame to destroy all his 


ambition!” —Mary Alkus 


underlying idea of our foreign aid, 
I am convinced, is sound and neces- 
sary and must not be abandoned. 
But its execution needs to be re- 
examined and completely  over- 
hauled. 

At home we talk much about 
liberty, but in practice freedom is 
menaced because we often forget 
the true meaning of freedom and do 
not realize the quarters from which 
it is now threatened. When this na- 
tion was founded, individual liberty 
needed protection chiefly from gov- 
ernment itself. Human freedoms to- 
day are threatened from another 
source. Thought, criticism and de- 
bate can be stifled by indirect means 
as effectively as by direct, by fear 
as well as by force. Individuals and 
groups outside of government often 
exercise a pressure more powerful 
than that of Their 
method is not direct interference 
with freedom of expression. The du- 


government. 


ress they exercise is by putting men 
in fear of being stigmatized for their 
unpopular opinions, so that they 
dare not exercise their undoubted 
legal right to speak. The result is 
that men who cannot be silenced by 
authority are gagged by fear, for 
they know that ofttimes the penalty 
of forthrightness is character assas- 
sination, economic ruin and social 
ostracism. In a nation which prides 
itself on its traditional toleration of 
dissent, and whose greatness indeed 
derives from its solicitous protection 
of the dissenter, conformity is fast 
becoming a test of loyalty. One of 
the gravest threats to our destiny as 
a free nation is that men are put in 
fear, not only by flagrant falsehoods 
uttered in public, but by whispered 
denunciations in star chambers 
where they are not permitted to face 
or to know their accusers. 

We talk of righteousness, yet we 
witness a shocking departure from 
simple personal honesty on the part 
of government officials. Corruption 
infests high office. Influence is mar- 
keted like merchandise: exalted offi- 
cials, who are supposed to sit in 
impartial judgment, do not scruple 
to accept expensive gifts from pros- 
pective seekers of special favors. We 
know that now, as in Biblical times, 
“a gift blindeth the eye of the judge.” 

We pride ourselves on America’s 
role as a haven for the oppressed of 
other lands; yet I am troubled when 
I consider how harsh and severely 
exclusionary our immigration laws 
have become. The criminal and the 
subversive should be kept out, but 
I sometimes feel that we have gone 
further than necessary to achieve 
this purpose. I should like to see re- 
stored our tradition of hospitality 
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to decent people fleeing their oppres- 
sors. 

As we survey this great country 
of ours and the world in which we 
live, there appear many instances 
where we have failed to live up to 
the highest and noblest of our pro- 
fessed ideals; yet it is mischievous 
nonsense to deny, as the Fascists and 
Communists to our right and our 
left deny, that America has attained 
a place of honor in the world and 
has as great a measure of virtue and 
intelligence in its public life and 
brings as high a degree of good to 
those it governs as may be found 
anywhere in the world. Though we 
falter at times in our progress, we 
do move forward. Though we have 
departed at times from our ideals, 
we return to them and do not, like 
the totalitarian states, worship might 
as right and consider the individual 
as nothing more than an instrument 
for the glorification of the state. 

What should be alarming to us is 
the persistent widespread failure of 
citizens to avail themselves of their 
precious right to register and vote. 
Only under cover of this apathy can 
crime and faithlessness in public 
office long continue. In a recent elec- 
tion in Baltimore only forty per cent 
of those entitled to vote bothered to 





the 
FREEDOM 
POppy 


Tue numserep corners of election 
ballots are usually thrown away by 
officials at the polling booths. But 
not in Wyandotte, Michigan, where 
these corners are known as Freedom 
Poppies and are displayed as evi- 





dence of good citizenship. When a 
person votes in Wyandotte, he col- 
lects his poppy and pins it to his 
coat. It’s easy to see who has voted 
—you just look for the little piece of 
paper called the Freedom Poppy. 
This idea was hatched by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Wyandotte. Kiwanians 
proudly displayed their poppies on 
election day, and at the club meeting 
cigars were passed out to men who 
had voted. Ninety out of the ninety- 
six Kiwanians collected stogies, and 
the others paid fines to the club 
treasury. —Fred Hawes 








do so. The right to criticize condi- 
tions made possible through neglect 
to vote is no adequate substitute for 
affirmative and effective action on 
election day. The ultimate responsi- 
bility is on the people themselves. 
They, rather than their elected offi- 
cials, decide the nation’s destiny. 

Let us look again at the noble 
ideal which Kiwanis has set for itself 
—the increase of righteousness, jus- 
tice, patriotism and good will. This 
is also the ideal of America. As Ki- 
wanis strives to attain its ideal it is 
assisting in the fuller unfolding of 
America’s destiny. We need a re- 
dedication to the standards of that 


righteousness which exalteth a na- 
tion. As we strive for righteousness, 
justice and patriotism, let us temper 
the struggle with that spirit of good 
will toward one another despite 
honest differences. This behavior is 
the badge of civilized living. The 
essence of democracy is not in mere 
forms, but in the moral philosophy 
which exalts the individual as the 
supreme concern of government... . 
To the extent that we discharge 
worthily our ancient and continuing 
duty to the individual citizen and our 
newer responsibility to the world 
society, our nation’s destiny will be 


realized. THE END 





NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY 
(From page 18) 


that sounds fantastic, break it down. 
Ten million dollars would be only 
$40 per man. . Of course every 
Kiwanian may not raise that much, 
but many will raise more, once we 
truly get into the swing of things. 

I say this from experience. On the 
past two National Kids’ Days in 
which I took part as a Kiwanian, I 
alone raised just short of $900 for 
the Hollywood club. Now, I am no 
more successful than other members 
of that club. I had no more friends 
from whom to solicit contributions. 
But I worked! For example, I got out 
on the street corner in Hollywood 
and sold newspapers. I don’t mind 
telling you I dreaded that job. Most 
of the folks with whom I do business 
are movie stars, directors, producers 
and technicians. Very, very few of 
these people belong to service clubs. 
They are like I used to be before I 
became a Kiwanian and absorbed 
some of the great spirit of this or- 
ganization. .. . They can’t be both- 
ered with such things as attending 
luncheons and participating in civic 
improvements. I was afraid that 
these people would kid me—laugh 
at me—even tell me I was turning 
silly in my old age. Nevertheless, I 
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got out and sold newspapers. And 
do you know, not one person laughed 
at me. Every man and woman I met 
who knew me bought a newspaper 
from me. Many of them made some 
nice comment about what I was 
doing. You see, I had been afraid of 
something that did not exist. 

I have heard hundreds of good 
Kiwanians say, “I can’t sell papers, 
or tickets, or peanuts.’ Gentlemen, 
they just think they can’t. If you men 
who are the firebrands and the lead- 
ers of Kiwanis will make a real job 
of getting these hesitant fellow mem- 
bers to join you on National Kids’ 
Day, the results will make you 
proud of yourselves and of them and 
of your clubs. 

Selling peanuts lends itself easily 
to the spirit of Kids’ Day. Those 
Cleveland Kiwanians are proud of 
their achievement of last year—more 
than $25,000 in gross profit from the 
sale of nearly 300,000 bags of pea- 
nuts... . And of course this money 
will be spent, in its entirety, where 
it can do the most good. 

In Evansville, Indiana 200 Ki- 
wanians raised more than $7000 last 
Kids’ Day! Seven thousand dollars, 
raised by 200 Kiwanians! 

Work, planning, enthusiasm, arm- 
in-arm progress, united willingness 
and unanimous desire to succeed— 


these are the things that are neces- 
sary. Equally necessary, I believe, 
are regular reports to all club mem- 
bers about what is being done with 
the money that is raised for youth 
projects. It is difficult to give to, or 
work for a project if you don’t know 
what that project is doing—if you 
don’t know the good it is accom- 
plishing. So I say to all district gov- 
enors, to all division lieutenant 
governors and to all club presidents, 
inform your fellow Kiwanians. Let 
them see and understand the need 
for helping crippled, underprivileged 
and needy boys and girls. And if any 
Kiwanian .. . says there is no youth 
problem in his city, or that his club 
already raises all the money that is 
needed to help the youngsters of his 
community, tell him he’s wrong. Tell 
him about that poor kid who may be 
a good kid, but who never gets to 
go to a summer camp, or can’t get 
needed attention to fix his teeth, or 
hasn’t got a bike to ride on his news- 
paper route, or is ruining his ears 
and eyes by straining them, because 
he hasn’t got hearing aids or eye- 
glasses. Each and every one of those 
youngsters is a youth problem. How 
much better a citizen he eventually 
may be with a little added kindness 
and a little more sharing by we who 
have so much! THE END 
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BUILDING PEACE 
(From page 17) 


lies there it needs no constitution, 
no law, no court to save it. And what 
is this liberty which must lie in the 
hearts of men and women? It is not 
the ruthless, the unbridled will; it is 
not freedom to do as one likes. That 
is the denial of liberty, and leads 
straight to its overthrow. . .. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right; the 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of 
other men and women; the spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which weights 
their interests alongside its own 
without bias; the spirit of liberty 
remembers that not even a sparrow 
falls to earth unheeded.” 

No hereditary animosities or an- 
cestral fears separate us. But 
to maintain our relationship each 
must ever be imbued with a maxi- 
mum of mutual understanding. We 
have to be tolerant to each other 
and tolerant of those things with 
which we are in disagreement. Our 
unity will suffer unless we foster and 
nurture mutual forbearance. That 
unity must be preserved, for we 
must realize that in this age we are 
the custodians of freedom for the fu- 
ture. We in Canada realize that we 
are in the lifeboat together and the 
United States is captain of the life- 
boat. We know that if the United 
States had not assumed world lead- 
ership, a free world might well not 
have survived. But we cannot take 
our relationship for granted. We 
must realize that there will be disa- 
greements. We are in agreement in 
objectives but we look at things 
differently through the bifocals of 
national well-being and prestige. . . . 


You cannot blame us if we in 
Canada want to be consulted. We 
know that our views will not always 
be accepted, but consultation 
with us should be helpful, because 
as a member of the Commonwealth 
we have with us the great Asiatic 
nations of India, Pakistan and Cey- 
lon. Asia is assuming an ever-in- 
creasing position in world politics, 
and our membership in the British 
Commonwealth gives to us _ the 
ability to interpret the aspirations 
and yearnings of Asia to the United 
States. These new countries, with 
their ancient civilizations, have 
their contribution to make ... as 
bulwarks against the tidal wave of 
communism, which, unless checked 
in these countries, will endanger the 
whole free world. 

Canada and the United States 
must endeavor to assure that there 
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will be no division of opinion as to 
our common objective, for division 
means encouragement to commu- 
nism and cooperation means defeat 
for communism. The world situation 
in Berlin and in Korea reveals that 
freedom’s tenure will be the subject 
of perpetual challenge for many 
years. 

Canadians are determined that we 
will pay the price of peace, and we 
will never consent to peace pur- 
chased by appeasement or secured 
by the sacrifice of the freedom of 
other nations. We have a profound 
belief in private enterprise as the 
means and incentive to provide the 


* * * * * * * 


a] 
| HE amateur auctioneer at a fund- 
raising party was having a difficult 
time trying to sell a pound box of 
homemade candy. From the small 
group present, the best offer he could 
draw was sixty-five cents. With 
feigned disgust, he interrupted the 
bidding as he caught the eye of a 
club member at the back of the 
room. 

“Charlie Haines,” he said, “will 
you please tell these good people 
what you would pay for a box of 
candy like this if you had to buy it 
in town?” 

“Oh, I guess about $1.25!” 
Charlie. 

In an instant, the fast-speaking 
auctioneer shot back: “Going once, 
going twice, going three times. Sold 
to Charlie Haines for a buck and a 
—R.J.J. 


shouted 


quarter!” 


= a. * * * * * 


motivation for achievement which 
the threat of communism demands 
on the part of freedom-loving na- 
tions. 

You ask what resources Canada 
has to offer. Canada is the world’s 
main source of nickel, asbestos, 
platinum and radium. We are the 
world’s second largest producer of 
aluminum, with a _ vast project 
underway 400 miles northwest of 
Vancouver which will multiply that 
production. We are third in lead and 
zinc output. The iron deposits in 
Labrador have a potential of 400 
million tons and another iron de- 
posit is being developed in south- 
eastern Ontario. ... 

Lenin predicted that the demo- 
cratic world would destroy itself and 
that the capitalist countries would 
tear each other to pieces in search 
of resources. The United States and 
Canada have nullified these predic- 
tions. We have cooperated together 
and made our strategic resources 
available to one another. While 
Canada’s development is _ being 
financed by us to the extent of 


eighty per cent, the United States 
has a $7,500,000,000 investment in 
Canadian business. 

There has been general agreement 
in the defense of North America be- 
tween our General Staffs. Canada is 
now launched on a three-year pro- 
gram of defense production which 
will total three and a half billion 
dollars. We welcome American 
forces in our country; joint measures 
of defense production have been ar- 
rived at; a permanent joint board 
on defense has been set up. 

While I do not contend that we are 
losing the cold war, the Atlantic 
nations are a year behind in ade- 
quate supplies and in the shipment 
of arms and equipment to Europe. 
Our countries must expand produc- 
tion, which is falling behind even 
now. The USSR is believed to be 
even now outproducing the nations 
of the Atlantic community in the 
monthly production of aircraft. We 
can win the cold war for freedom if 
we outbuild and outproduce the 
Soviet. We must do so, for there can 
be no world peace except through 
the possession of overwhelming de- 
fensive strength by the free world. 
Each of our nations is the other’s 
best customer. Important as_ this 
fact is, it will be infinitely more 
important should communism com- 
mence a world conflict. . . . 

The world looks to the leadership 
of the United States—Canada will 
join in a sense of adventurous des- 
tiny in achieving for the world the 
peace and understanding existing 
between us. We must give leader- 
ship by practicing compassion and 
democratic understanding and sym- 
pathy. It may be hard for us to 
understand the attitudes and motives 
of nations in other parts of the 
world and why they act as they do 
and not as we feel that they should. 
We will understand them better if 
we will remember that in genera- 
tion after generation these nations 
have passed through the ravages of 
war, occupation and servitude, and 
the fear of other nations has been 
their daily life for centuries. Blessed 
as we are above all other nations, we 
dare not leave any part of the world 
imprisoned in poverty, for com- 
munism always prospers. where 
hunger is a way of life. Our surplus 
productive power in agriculture 


must be used as a_ benevolent 
trust. 

Pious declarations against com- 
munism are not enough. World 


peace will demand further sacrifices. 
What is needed today is a call to the 
arms of citizenship rather than to 
the armchairs of ease and indiffer- 
ence. THE END 
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RESOLUTIONS 
(From page 30) 


—————————————— — 


IN MEMORIAM 


Edmund F. Arras 


As the stature of a man determines the 
length of his shadow, so the void he 
leaves on his death is measured by his 
contribution -in life. 

During the last year Kiwanis Interna- 
tional suffered the loss of an ardent and 
tireless worker whose contribution to the 
development of Kiwanis began in our 
organization’s earliest days. The passing 
of Past International President Edmund 
F. Arras has taken from our midst one 
of our pioneer Kiwanians. It was he who 
presided at the Denver convention in 
1924 when our Constitution and Bylaws 
were adopted. It was his continued active 
interest in Kiwanis as a member of the 
Committee of International Past Presi- 
dents that helped assure the implementa- 
tion of the high purposes on which Ki- 
wanis was founded. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that 
by this resolution tribute be paid to the 
memory and works of Edmund F. Arras, 
an inspired Kiwanian and a cherished 
friend, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
his wife, Elizabeth, with the sincere sym- 
pathy of thousands of her Kiwanis 
friends. 





A. Copeland Callen 


The election of A. Copeland Callen as 
International President in 1936 was the 
culmination of a long succession of Ki- 
wanis offices in club, district, and Kiwanis 
International. “Cope,” as he was affec- 
tionately known to his countless friends, 
asked for no reward for anything he did 


other than that new responsibilities might 
be given him. His counsel was sought 
and valued by his fellow members of the 
Committee of Past International Presi- 
dents. He was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that 
this thirty-seventh annual convention of 
Kiwanis International give expression to 
its sorrow at the passing of Past Inter- 
national President A. Copeland Callen, 
and to its indebtedness for the unselfish 
and devoted service given by him to Ki- 
wanis, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to his wife, 
Ida, with the hope that she may find 
comfort in the realization that her loss 
is shared by Kiwanis friends without 
number. 


Albert E. Buck 


Two days after the close of the thirty- 
sixth annual convention in St. Louis, a 
tragic accident brought to a close a life 
of unselfish service by a member of the 
International Board of Trustees. 

Albert E. Buck brought to the work of 
the International Board of Trustees busi- 
ness judgment and integrity, a broad un- 
derstanding of community and national 
needs, and a wealth of Kiwanis experi- 
ence. His counsel was valued by his 
fellow trustees and contributed much to 
their deliberations. By his death Kiwanis 
International lost a great leader. 

BE IT RESOLVED, therefore, that by 
these resolutions expression be given to 
the gratitude of our organization for the 
priceless contribution made by Inter- 
national Trustee Albert E. Buck to the 
advancement of Kiwanis International, 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED. that 
these resolutions be spread on the min- 
utes of this convention and that copies 
be sent to the daughters of International 
Trustee Albert E. Buck. 





YEAR OF PROGRESS 
(From page 35) 


ducing positive results. It is de- 
signed to fill open classifications, in- 
crease the percentage of younger 
men and build multiple clubs in 
metropolitan centers. Every district 
experienced a membership gain the 
past year, Michigan leading the pro- 
cession with a 12.9 per cent increase. 
The average gain for all districts is 
4.1 per cent, as compared with 1.5 
per cent reported a year ago. We 
are especially proud of the 1710 Ki- 
wanis patriots who are serving in the 
armed forces of our two countries. 
In an organization such as ours, with 
nearly two-score years of service, 
deletions are unavoidable for rea- 
sons of death, illness, removal from 
territory of a club or other justifiable 
causes. But studies reveal that most 
resignations and losses are prevent- 
able and should be of primary con- 
cern in membership development. 
Club officers would learn much if 
they undertook to determine the 
underlying reasons for losses at- 
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tributed to “nonattendance” over a 
period of six months. In the aver- 
age club this source of turnover 
could probably be cut in half through 
diligent efforts to analyze and cor- 
rect this problem. 

New clubs have been completed 
this past year at the rate of one 
every thirty-two hours, exclusive 
of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
The building of new clubs brings 
new men and new enthusiasm into 
the organization. It is almost like a 
blood transfusion. One hundred and 
ninety-one have been organized 
since the St. Louis convention last 
year, compared with 164 reported 
a year ago. Every district has 
shared in this advance—seven with 
unusual distinction. California-Nev- 
ada-Hawaii earned top position with 
twenty-three new clubs. Ohio and 
Michigan are tied for second place 
with seventeen clubs each. Texas- 
Oklahoma is in third place with six- 
teen. With a total of 3463 clubs to- 
day, we are fully up to schedule on 
our five-year objective of 4000 clubs 
and a quarter-million members by 


1955. Let’s keep it that way. Uni- 
formly, our clubs are in sound, 
healthy condition, with an average 
membership of sixty men. 

Another milestone was recently 
passed in the chartering of our 
1000th Key Club in the Southfield 
High School of Detroit. This fast- 
growing Kiwanis movement is now 
established in 1011 schools with a 
membership of 21,222 students. 

Under the guidance of a special 
International committee this year, 
the Circle K Club for college men 
has likewise been rapidly expanding 
It was originally conceived in the 
Pacific-Northwest District by our 
late International president, Jay N. 
Emerson, at Pullman, Washington. 
Thirty-six Circle K Clubs have now 
been chartered. 

A recent readership survey con- 
ducted by the well-known firm of 
Daniel Starch and Associates re- 
vealed that s8%2 per cent of Ki- 
wanians interviewed rate The Ki- 
wanis Magazine equal to or above 
other magazines which they reg- 
ularly read. Strong editorials have 
been introduced this past year which 
have evoked much favorable com- 
ment. Articles are increasingly be- 
ing reprinted in other publications. 
(Seven of our stories have appeared 
in Reader’s Digest since the last In- 
ternational convention.) Rising pro- 
duction costs continue and have 
prompted more aggressive efforts to 
build up advertising income. 

The last twelve issues have resulted 
in a thirteen per cent gain over the 
preceding year. 

Every 
lengthened shadows of its leaders, 
whose vision and ideals have shaped 
its character and molded its destiny. 
I covet this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the leadership of all club, 
district and International officers 
whose efforts have combined to 
make this a truly significant year. 
Behind their accomplishments lies 
the careful planning of nearly 2700 
organization conferences held to in- 
sure skillful and effective admin- 
istration. To one man we owe the 
most for having challenged us all to 
greater productivity and given us a 
clearer understanding of our mis- 
sion. President Claude, your friend- 
ship, counsel and wise direction will 
always be among the cherished re- 
collections of this memorable year. 


organization is but the 


What of the future? Kiwanians are 
committed to a way of life which is 
based on justice, good will, freedom 
and opportunity for all... . Our 
finest days are yet to come if we 
resolve, each one of us, every man, 
to stand steadfast in the defense of 
liberty. THE END 
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First Lieutenant 


Henry Ai. Commiskey, USMC 


\ ledal of Honor 





On SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun, 
The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 
armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 


ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 





Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 


counts plenty! 


“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 


your Bonds—do!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! hor peace and prosperity save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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Now-—Science Discovers How To 





Amazing New Rayex Night Driving 


Glasses Actuall 
Drive With Safe, 


Enables You to 
lare-Free Vision — 


In Rain—Fog—Snow—Darkness! 


How many times this month have you been 
completely blinded by the headlights of an 
oncoming car? Blinded when you were trav- 
eling at 40-40-50 miles an hour when you 
were in the middle of a dangerous intersec- 
tion when you were turning a sharp curve 
or corner? How many times have you had to 
suddenly swerve to avoid a pedestrian: dart- 
ing out of the shadows? or slashed your 
tires by hitting cracks in the road that you 
couldn't see? had to crawl along at 10 
miles an hour—or not go out at all—because 
you couldn't see to drive through fog—or 
rain—or sleet—or snow? 


Now! All These Accidents 
Can Be Avoided! 


But suppose that every time a car came 
hurtling down at you with blazing head- 
lights, that you could eliminate that blinding 
glare—actually see so clearly that you could 
even make out the license plate of the other 
car! Suppose that every time a pedestrian 
darted out of a dark street, that you could 
see him as sharply as you do in the daytime! 
THIS IS EXACTLY WHAT A PAIR OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED NIGHT 
DRIVING GLASSES DOES POR YOU! 


RAYEX-A Miracle Of Night 
Driving Safety! 
Remember, the safest insurance you can 
get is VISION !—the ability to SEE, throngh 
the glare, despite the glare! RAYEX Night 
Glasses, the result of years of exhaustive 





Why Rayex Night Glasses 
Eliminate Blinding Glare 


4» 


Rayex lenses absorb 
blinding glare rays 
Light passes through, 
giving glare-fiec vison 
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Blinding glare rays 
sad directly into the 
eye. Cewubery 
momentary  F indness 
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Rayex absorbs glare; 
throws off haze, 
sharpens contrast of 
objects seen at night 


Glare toys and fog 
combine to cause haze 
effect acound objects 








study and research by leading optical scien- 
tists, make blinding headlights as easy to 
take as dims! RAYEX optical lenses are not 
like sunglasses! They totes eliminate light! 
They eliminate blinding glare! When wear- 
ing RAYEX, there are no more blinding 
flashes—no more intense brightness —less 
squinting, less eye fatigue, less danger of 
smashups caused by blinding glare! If you 
do any night driving, a pair of RAYEX 
Night Driving Glasses belongs on your eyes! 
Order a pair for yourself and every driving 
member of your family from the handy cou- 
pon on this page! 


Here Are The Results Of Tests 
By Over 70,000 Drivers! 


Before these glasses were advertised here, 
they were distributed to over 70,000 drivers 
who tested them under every sort of night 
driving condition. Here are the results these 
drivers report 

The very first moment you put on RAYEX 
Glasses, you enter into an entirely new world 
of night driving. You'll notice immediately 
that there is no more blinding glare. leswed, 
the headlights of every car, every street light, 
are a soft, amber yellow. 

With RAYEX Night Driving Glasses you 
can look directly into the brightest car, or 
even truck headlights, You will see the head- 
lights as pale, amber discs, but you will not 
see the glare! You could pass a line of 50 
pairs of glaring headlights: and not even 

uint! 

With RAYEX your eyes adjust more easily 
to flashes of light—helps you see better, 
clearer, farther—makes dark objects stand 
out in sharp relief, like the darting pedes- 
trian . . . the bumps and holes in the road. 

Since RAYEX helps protect your eyes, you 
need not suffer from dangerous night driv- 
ing headaches caused by blinding glare. You 
will be able to drive as much as 400 miles in 
a single night without glare-induced eye- 
strain, And above all, tired, glare-strained 
eyes will not cause you to fall asleep at the 
wheel. You can make even the longest trips 
with increased confidence. 


Make This Test Yourself!...Wear 
For 10 Days On No Risk Trial! 

Let us send you a pair of RAYEX Night 
Driving Glasses for a 10 day trial examina- 
tion. Try them on. Look as closely as you 
want directly into the strongest electric bulb 
in your house. You see the light, but the 
glare is gone! Test them again in your car 
under every sort of difficult, night driving 
condition. If you are not convinced of the 
wonderful protection RAYEX offers to 
yourself and your family, simply return them 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 
You are mot buying these glasses—you are 
merely trying them at our risk: 





STUDY THIS PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF! 


What You See Without Protection For Your Eyes 
What You Would See With Rayex Night Glasses 





Glaring headlights com- 
pletely blind you, setting up 
dangerous accidents. 





RAYEX eliminates blinding 
glare. You see lights only as 
pale amber discs. 





Can you see ¢ 
stepping out 
shadows on this dark street 


RAYEX cuts out grey shad- 
ows — makes black objects 
stand out sharper, clearer. 
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Eliminate Blinding Headlight Glare! See What You Have 
to See After Dark! Do it with RAYEX Night Driving Glasses! 


Use Coupon to Order them Today! 















CAN NIGHT DRIVING EVER BE SAFE? 


Read What These People Say... Then Decide For Yourself! Actual Reactions of 
these drivers—their own unsolicited experiences with these glasses. 


Do You Ever Drive 
On The Open Highway? 

"On my trip to Denver last 
week, I passed about 50 cars. 
Not ome dimmed bis lights. But 
with these wonderful glasses I 
didn't even squint.’’ — Mr, 
M. F., Bremerton, Wash. 


Do Children Ride 
In Your Car? 

"drive my little girl bome 
from «a country school around 
twilight. | was always afraid— 
either of the blinding lights from 
other cars—or of bitting one of 
the other little girls om the 
streets. Now, thank God, | knou 
1 cam see them.”’—Mrs. L, G., 
Forest Hills, New York. 





Do You Get Night- 
Driving Sospinese: 

“Drove 112 miles after mid- 
might without the slightest 
strain. Never felt so relaxed and 
confident in my life. Thanks,” 


re 
a= —Mr. D. F., Sam Antonio, Tex, 
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FREE! Handsome sim- 
ulated alligator dash- 
board carrying casé 
sent free with each 
pair. Fill in and mail 
coupon NOW ! Send to 
Viking-Sloane Corp.. 
Dept. XXXX, 405 Eas 
74th Sereet, New York 
21, N. ¥. 











RAYEX has earned the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SEAL OF APPROVAL! 


RAYEX special chrome-amber lenses are 
not plastic—they do not distort vision. They 
are made of ground and polished optical 
plate glass, thereafter thermally curved to 
meet U.S. Gove. Specification #CS-159-49, 
and these lenses are guaranteed unbreakable! 


They come in handsome safety frames for 
men, beautiful harlequins for women, and 
clip-ons for those who wear regular eye- 
glasses. Yet RAYEX sells for only $2.98— 
hardly more than you pay for a week's in- 
surance on your car! Order a pair today— 
for every driving member of your family! 
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SEND NWO MONEY! MAIL 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON NOW! 
VIKING-SLOANE CORP., Dept. W, 405 EAST 74TH ST., N.Y. 21 
Without obligation, please rush me. ‘ 
Glasses with Free Carrying Case for no risk examination and trial 


ve 
€.0.D. fee. If not completely satisfied, I may return in 10 days for 


und 
I understand that the simulated alligator Dashboard Carrying Case 
is mine to keep FREE whether or not I keep the RAYEX Night 


ADDRESS__ —eeee 


() SAVE MORE! if you send $3.00 with coupon, we pay all postage 
charges. Same money back guarantes. 


t of RAYEX Night 


Day postman on arrival $2.98 for each, plus postage an: 


0 WOMEN'S 0D CLIP-ON 


ZONE _.. STATE 
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